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(HE OBJECTIVES OF OSTEOPATHIC EDUCATION 

The established purpose of the colleges of oste- 
opathy was expressed in the charter of the first college 
in 1892, “The object of this corporation is to establish 
a college of osteopathy, the design of which is to im- 
prove our present system of surgery, obstetrics and 
treatrnent of diseases generally.” 


it is the primary aim and purpose of the colleges 
of osteopathy to preserve, emphasize, and extend in 
their teaching and research those values, principles and 
precepts that distinguish the osteopathic philosophy 
and practice of the healing art. It is the further aim 
and purpose of the colleges to provide a full and com- 
plete curriculum of modern professional education so 
that their graduates shall be adequately trained and 
equipped as osteopathic physicfans and surgeons, com- 
petent to cope with the problems of prevention and 
treatment of disease generally. 


Osteopathic education stresses the importance of 
normal body mechanics to the health of an organism 
and emphasizes the utilization of manipulation (with 
the hands) to detect and correct faulty structure. All 
measures that have proved to be effective in detecting 
and correcting faulty relations of bones, muscles, blood 
vessels, nerves, and other tissues, which malrelations 
are recognized as factors in disease, are taught. All 
procedures of medical science, such as surgery, ob- 
stetrics, physical therapy, the use of drugs and other 
diagnostic and therapeutic technics, are embraced in 
osteopathic education. Manipulative methods of diag- 
nosis and treatment are osteopathy’s outstanding con- 
tribution to the healing arts, and the training of osteo- 
pathic physicians therein is not duplicated in any 
other school of medicine. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 1949-50 


In the fall of 1949 the total undergraduate enroll- 
ment in the six approved colleges of osteopathy reached 
1781, as compared with the total enrollment in 1948-49 
of 1523 undergraduate students. During the past 2 
years osteopathic colleges have been planning to open 
up the field of formalized graduate training. Such 
plans have matured or are being developed in the 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons at 
Los Angeles and the Philadelphia College of Oste- 
opathy and to a lesser degree at the Des Moines Still 
College of Osteopathy and Surgery and the Kansas 
City College of Osteopathy and Surgery. Formalized 
postgraduate training of at least 1 year is being given 
in these colleges in certain departments. At the open- 
ing of the school year in 1949, 144 postgraduate stu- 
dents had started work in those four colleges as 
designated in Table I. 


TABLE I—ENROLLMENT 1949-50 


Post- 
Fresh Sophomores Juniors Seniors graduates Total 
cco 71 58 46 40 — 215 
COPS 95 91 &2 68 79 415 
DMS 72 79* 74 39 8 272 


475 486 312 144 


Table I shows the distribution of students by 
colleges and classes, including the postgraduate stu- 


dents. It will be noticed in the analysis of college 
enrollment that the Des Moines Still College of Oste- 
opathy and Surgery has two classes of sophomores, 
the Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery has 
two classes of juniors and two classes of seniors as 
does the Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surg- 
ery. The Philadelphia College of Osteopathy and the 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons at 
Los Angeles were the first osteopathic colleges to 
change over from the accelerated program. It is 
pointed out, therefore, that the present junior classes 
in the Des Moines Still College, the Kirksville College, 
and the Kansas City College are somewhat larger than 
they will be in the school year of 1950-51. 

The Osteopathic Progress Fund, which has been 
in effect since January, 1946, to provide funds for 
new college facilities, larger teaching faculties, and 
for current operating expenses, has made it possible 
for the actual planned student capacity for the six 
colleges to increase from 1700 to 1800. If the Senate 
Bill 1453 is passed by the House of Representatives 
during the session in January, 1950, a provision has 
been made for osteopathic colleges to qualify for Fed- 
eral subsidy. Such a subsidy will contribute further 
to the expansion of educational facilities, which may 
result in a further student capacity increase of 100 
students, making the eventual capacity approximately 
1900. It is quite likely, therefore, that eventually 
osteopathic colleges will be able to increase the num- 
ber of graduates to about 450 per year. 

GRADUATING CLASSES 


During the year 1949 there were graduating 
classes as follows: 


TABLE II—GRADUATING CLASSES 


~COPS DMS KC KCOS PCO TOTAL 

qgneery 5 8 7 20 
arch 6 13 19 
May 7 10 17 
June 18 30 37 85 
September 35 35 
29 30 15 48 17 37 176 


The next graduating classes and estimated num- 
ber are as follows: 


TABLE III—ESTIMATE OF GRADUATES 


7 Date No. of Estimated Graduates 
cco December 1949 and June 1950 40 

COPS une 1950 

DMS une 1950 38 

KC* March 1950 29 

KCOS ye 1950 and June 1950 24 

PCO une 1950 69 

Total 268 


*KC is on trimester program. 
ENROLLMENT SINCE 1940 
Table IV lists the enrollment in the six osteo- 
pathic colleges since 1940. The total enrollment listed 
in 1949 includes the 144 postgraduate students who are 
participating in the first formal osteopathic college 
postgraduate programs. 


TABLE IV—ENROLLMENT SINCE 1940 INCLUDING 
POSTGRADUATES 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


128 91 96 97 56 35 77 154 189 

796 134 ON 7 53 41 104 171 235 272 
16. lll 09 82 101 177 223 257 
251 98 

1563 1300 1105 “72a "S56 1217 1826 1922 


(3) 
75 73 69* 31 9 257 
KCOS 103 90 128* 65* oe 386 aad 1949 
PCO 89 84 87 69 48 377 cco 
— COPS 
505 1922 DMS 
Two classes. KCOS 


TABLE V—WHERE OSTEOPATHIC 


FRESHMEN 


FALL 1949 


RECEIVED PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
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STATES AND COLLEGES 


ALABAMA 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College 
University of Arizona 


ARKANSAS 


College of the Ozarks 
Harding College 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield College 

Chapman College 

Compton Junior College 

East Los Angeles Junior College 
Fresno State College 

George Pepperdine College 

La Sierra College 

Los Angeles City College 

Los Angeles State College 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Occidental College 

Pasadena City 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College 
San Diego State College 

San Jose State College 

Santa Barbara College 

Stanford University 

University of California 
University of California at L. A. 
University of Redlands 
University of Southern California 
Visalia Junior College 


COLORADO 


Colorado College 
University of Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


Hillyer College 
Yale University 


DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
George Washington University 


FLORIDA 

B. Stetson University 
niversity of Florida 

University of Miami 


GEORGIA 
Georgia Southwestern College 
University of Georgia 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii 


IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
Illinois College 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Loyola University 

Roosevelt Cofege 

University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 

Wright Junior College 


INDIANA 


Butler University 

De Pauw University 
Evansville College 
Hanover College 
Indiana University 
Manchester College 
Purdue University 
St. Joseph’s College 
Valparaiso University 
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STATES AND COLLEGES 


IOWA 


Coe College 

Drake University 

Iowa State College of A & M 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Iowa Wesleyan College 

State University of Iowa 


KANSAS 


Baker University 

Friends University 

Hutchinson Junior College 
Kansas State College 

Kansas State Teachers College 
Kansas Wesleyan University 
Ottawa University 

University of Kansas 


KENTUCKY 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
University of Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
Tulane University 


MAINE 


MARYLAND 


Mount St. Mary’s College 
Maryland 
Western Maryland College 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Tufts College 


MICHIGAN 


Albion College 
Alma College 
Bay City Junior College 
Central Michigan College of Education 
Hillsdale College 
ape College 
Kalamazoo College 
Marygrove College 
Michigan State College 
Michigan State Normal College 
Port Huron Junior College 
University of Detroit 7 
University of Michigan 2 
Wayne University ‘ 6 
Western Michigan College of Education 3 


Total 26 


MINNESOTA 


Concordia College 
University of Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 

Central Missouri College 

Culver-Stockton College 
unior College of Kansas City 
ortheast Missouri State Teachers 

Rockhurst College 

St. Louis University 

Southwest Missouri State College 

Tarkio 

University of Kansas City 

University of Missouri 

Washington University 

William Jewell College 
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TABLE V—WHERE OSTEOPATHIC FRESHMEN RECEIVED PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FALL 1949 
(Continued) 


STATES AND COLLEGES 


NEBRASKA 
Hastings College 
Municipal University of Omaha 
University of Nebraska 

Total 
NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


Princeton University 
Rutgers University 
Seton Hall 

Upsala College 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 

Brooklyn College 

City College of the City of N.Y. 
Cornell University 

New York University 

St. John’s University 

Syracuse University 

University of Buftalo 

Wagner College 


Total 


NORTH CAROLINA 
University of North Carolina 


Total 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO 


Ashland College 
Baldwin Wallace College 
Bowling Green State University 
ohn Carroll University 
Kent State University 
Kenyon College 
Marietta College 
Miami University 
Mount Union College 
Muskingum College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
University of Dayton 
University of Toledo 

estern Reserve University 
Wittenberg College 
Xavier Universit 
Youngstown College 


Total 


OKLAHOMA 


Central State College 

Northeastern Oklahoma A & M 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College 
Oklahoma A & M Colle 

Oklahoma College for Women 
University of Oklahoma 

University of Tulsa 


Total 


OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College 
Southern Oregon College of Education 
University of Oregon 


Total 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bucknell University 
Dickinson College 
Elizabethtown Cellege 
tanklin and Marshall College 
non College 

Geneva College 
Grove City College 
La Salle College 
Lebanon: Valley College 

artin College 


oravian College and Seminary 
uhlenberg College 
. Pennsylvania State College 
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STATES AND COLLEGES 


COPS 


PENNSYLVANIA (Cont.) 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science 

Rittenhouse College 

Temple University 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 

Ursinus College 

Westminster College 

Williamsport-Dickinson College 


Total 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence College 
Rhode Island State College 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Benedict College 


Total 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College 
University of South Dakota 


Total 


TENNESSEE 


Siena College 
University of Tennessee 


Total 


TEXAS 


Amarillo College 

College of Mines and Metallurgy 
Southern Methodist University 
Southwestern University 
University of Houston 
University of Texas 


Total 


UTAH 


University of Utah 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Total 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington 

Walla alla College 

Western Washington College of 
Education 


| 


~ 


Total 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield Siate College 
Marshall College 


Potomac State School 
University of West Virginia 


Total 


WISCONSIN 

Central State Teachers College 
Ripon College 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Platteville 
State Teachers College, River -Falls 
University of Wisconsin 


Total 
WYOMING 


CANADA 
Assumption College 


Total 
GRAND TOTALS 
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PREPROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF OSTEOPATHIC FRESHMEN 


It will be noted in Table V that osteopathic 
freshmen in 1949 received their preprofessional train- 
ing in colleges and universities in 35 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, one Canadian province, and Hawaii 
and that the 505 freshmen represent 199 liberal arts 
colleges and universities. 


TABLE VI—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FRESHMA 
(1949-1950) CLASSES BY STATES COMPARED WITH GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF OSTEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIANS 


TOTAL TOTAL 
STATE CCO COPS DMS KC KCOS PCO FRESHMEN D.0O.’s 


Alabama 


0 5 

Arizona 3 1 4 70 
Arkansas 1 1 29 
California 2 76 2 80 1,872 
Colorado 2 2 183 
Conn. 2 1 1 4 79 
Delaware 1 1 18 
dD. Cc. 1 1 24 
Florida 2 3 1 6 241 
Georgia 2 2 70 
Hawaii 1 1 10 
Idaho 1 1 54 
Illinois 7 3 1 5 16 456 
Indiana 2 4 3 1 10 132 
Towa 18 5 23 421 
Kansas 1 8 9 236 
Kentucky 1 1 2 51 
Louisiana 1 1 21 
Maine 1 1 2 227 
Maryland 1 1 2 21 
Mass. 1 2 3 315 
Michigan 27 22 7 12 2 70 899 
Minnesota 2 1 1 4 102 
Mississippi 0 10 
Missouri 1 4 17 10 32 1,046 
Montana 1 1 2 57 
Nebraska . 1 3 4 85 
Nevada 0 32 
N. H. 0 24 
a oe 1 1 1 1 6 13 23 359 
N. Mex. 0 101 
New York 6 3 1 2 9 14 35 467 
1 1 42 
N. Dak. 0 20 
Ohio 9 3 8 10 14 1 45 563 
Oklahoma 7 1 8 336 
Oregon 1 5 6 103 
a. 3 2 4 3 4 49 65 964 

2 1 3 82 
a 1 1 12 
s. 1 1 56 
Tennessee 1 1 75 
Texas 1 3 5 9 433 
Utah 1 1 2 26 
Vermont 1 1 39 
Virginia 1 35 
Washington 1 1 2 1 5 161 
W. Va. 1 2 2 5 128 
Wisconsin 2 1 3 1 7 167 
Wyoming 0 21 
China 1 1 0 
England 1 1 47 

Total 71 5 73 75 103 88 505 


11,027 


It will be noted in Table VI that the six leading 
states, California, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York, and Missouri, are the home states of 327 fresh- 
men or 64 per cent of the total freshman classes. 
These six states show a distribution of 5,811 osteo- 
pathic physicians or 52 per cent of the entire osteo- 
pathic profession. Strong educational programs con- 
ducted by the state osteopathic association in these 
states undoubtedly have contributed to the large 
number of students who now. are in osteopathic 
colleges. 


STATES LEADING IN NUMBER OF FRESHMEN 


Table VII lists those states which lead in the 
number of freshmen who entered osteopathic colleges 
in 1949. 

It is interesting to note that the vast majerity of 
students who enter the College of Osteopathic Physi- 
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cians and Surgeons come from preprofessional colleges 
in California. A comparable situation exists at the 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy. Most of the stu- 
dents trained in preprofessional colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania matriculated at the Philadelphia College. There 
is a much greater diversity in the choice of osteopathic 
colleges by students from other leading states including 
Iowa and Missouri, which have one and two osteo- 
pathic colleges respectively. 


TABLE LEADING IN NUMBER OF 


ESHMEN, 194 

State Number of Colleges Number of Freshmen 
California 22 73 a 
Michigan 15 67 
Pennsylvania 21 65 
Ohio 19 49 
Missouri 12 36 
New York 8 33 
Iowa 6 27 
Oklahoma 7 16 


The 71 freshmen in the Chicago College of (ste- 
opathy represent 45 colleges and universities in 17 
states. The 72 freshmen in the Des Moines Still (ol- 
lege of Osteopathy and Surgery represent 39 colleges 
and universities in 19 states and one Canadian prov- 
ince. The 75 freshmen in the Kansas City College of 
Osteopathy and Surgery represent 55 colleges ind 
universities in 19 states and Hawaii. The 103 fresh- 
men in the Kirksville College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery represent 64 colleges and universities in 24 
states. 

Table VIII shows the states leading in the num- 
ber of freshmen that entered in the fall of 1948. 


TABLE VIII—STATES LEADING IN NUMBER OF 
FRESHMEN, 1948 


__ State Number of Colleges Number of Freshmen 
California 25 71 
Pennsylvania 21 58 
Missouri 17 58 
Michigan 19 56 
Ohio 17 45 
New York 16 38 
Iowa 9 % 
Oklahoma 9 18 
Indiana 9 16 
Texas 9 11 


PREPROFESSIONAL COLLEGES TRAINING LARGEST 
NUMBER OF FRESHMEN 


Table IX lists the preprofessional colleges which 
trained the largest number of freshmen entering osteo- 
pathic colleges in 1949. 


TABLE IX—PREPROFESSIONAL COLLEGES TRAINING 
LARGEST NUMBER OF FRESHMEN, 1949 


Number of 
College State ___ Freshmen 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 

College Missouri 18 
University of Southern California California 18 
Wayne University Michigan 17 
Temple University Pennsylvania 15 
University of California, Los Angeles California 14 
Drake University Iowa 13 
New York University New York 12 
Central Michigan College of Education Michigan 11 


For comparative purposes Table X shows a simi- 
lar list of colleges which trained the largest number 
of freshmen entering osteopathic colleges in 1948. 

It will be noticed that Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, which led the preprofessional col- 
leges in the training of preosteopathic students in 19-8, 
continues to be one of the top colleges in 1949. In 
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1947 there were 63 osteopathic freshmen who had 
taken at least a part of their training at the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College. It is quite apparent 
that in 1947 and 1948 a large number of preosteopathic 
students, who were veterans and who lacked one or 
two osteopathic requirements, found it convenient to 
make this work up in a college which is situated near 
a large college of osteopathy and surgery. The trend 
as illustrated in Table IX shows that the majority of 
students who entered osteopathic colleges in 1949 
starred and completed their preprofessional work in 
the same institution. 


TABLE_X—PREPROFESSIONAL COLLEGES TRAINING 
LARGEST NUMBER OF FRESHMEN, 1948 


College a State 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College 

Drake University 

University of Southern California 

New York University 


Missouri 
Iowa 
California 
New York 
California 
Iowa 

Ohio 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


Long Beach Junior College 
Iowa Wesleyan College 
Ohio State University 
Wayne University 

La Salle College 

St. Joseph’s College 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College has 
a large part of its college enrollment made up of stu- 
dents following the preosteopathic curriculum. In the 
spring of 1949 this college officially offered a 3-year 
preosteopathic course leading to a baccalaureate degree 
upon the completion of the first year in the Kirksville 
College of Osteopathy and Surgery. 

Iowa Wesleyan College in Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
was the first college in the United States to incor- 
porate officially in their catalog a 3-year preosteopathic 
course which leads to a baccalaureate degree upon the 
completion of the osteopathic course of study. This 
course was initiated in 1944. Consequently a number 
of students from many states have gone to Iowa Wes- 
leyan specifically to enroll in the preosteopathic cur- 
riculum there. 

Drake University in Des Moines, Iowa, close 
neighbor of Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery, likewise has a great many students fol- 
lowing the preosteopathic course. The faculties of the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College and Drake 
University and the Kirksville College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery and the Des Moines Still College of Os- 
teopathy and Surgery work cooperatively. 


STUDENT SELECTION 


The number of applicants for the various ap- 
proved colleges in the healing profession has been 
steadily increasing since the end of World War II. 
This has been particularly true of applications to the 
six osteopathic colleges. In a manual of information 
for faculty advisers and counselors of preprofessional 
students entitled, “Applications to the Professional 
Schools and Colleges for the Fall Term 1948,” written 
by Dean William S. Guthrie of Ohio State University, 
an analysis of the 1948 applications to osteopathic 
colleges showed that 496 freshmen were selected from 
2055 applicants. 

In a similar manual, which was published by the 
College of Arts and Sciences of Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1949, it was shown that 505 osteopathic fresh- 
men were selected from 2288 applicants. Thus the 
ratio of one freshman to 4.1 applicants in 1948 in- 
creased to one freshman to 4.4 applicants in 1949. 
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All indications point to the fact that there will be 
an even larger number of applicants for the fall class 
of 1950. 

In’ making the final selection of matriculants, 
admission committees of the various colleges stressed 
several factors other than academic preparation. The 
amount of credit in the introductory sciences, such as 
general chemistry, organic chemistry, biology, and 
physics, and the grades made by the applicants in 
those subjects were, of course, important factors. 
However, matriculants were not selected purely on the 
basis of high grades and evidence of heavy concentra- 
tion in science courses; neither were they selected 


~ purely on the basis of length of preprofessional train- 


ing. Every successful candidate had to show that he 
had completed at least 1% years of inorganic and 
organic chemistry, 1 full year of physics, 1 year of 
biology, and 1 year of English with above-average 
grades. 

All of the osteopathic colleges use the Strong 
Interest Inventory as a part of their admission pro- 
cedure. Edward K. Strong, Jr., of Stanford Uni- 
versity, devised an occupational testing blank about 18 
years ago, which is used by many vocational guidance 
counselors to aid them in advising students about 
various occupations. This test is made up of about 
400 questions concerning the likes and dislikes of the 
student for high school or college subjects, people, 
hobbies, etc. When a student fills out this question- 
naire, his answers are compared to a general pattern 
which has been devised for a certain occupation. The 
pattern for the occupation was drawn up by selecting 
a certain number of men and women engaged in that 
occupation to fill out the questionnaire. A pattern for 
osteopathic physicians was formulated by Dr. Strong 
in 1938. There are differences, for example, between 
the pattern for an osteopathic physician and the pat- 
tern for a successful allopathic physician. This test 
is primarily a personality test. 

Admission committees relied on estimates of the 
candidate made by his premedical chairman, other 
faculty members, and osteopathic physicians who inter- 
viewed him. Such factors as motivation toward the 
osteopathic school of medicine, leadership qualities, 
emotional stability, personal appearance, oral expres- 
sion, and physical condition were carefully evaluated 
in the selection procedure. 

Weights were given to length of preprofessional 
training, grades made in the introductory sciences, and 
to the personality factors listed above. It was quite 
possible for a candidate with the minimum of 2 years 
of required academic work showing a C-plus grade 
average to be chosen over a candidate with 3 or more 
years of preprofessional training showing a B or even 
an A average on the basis of motivation and person- 
ality factors. 


TABLE OF PREPROFESSIONAL 
OSTEOPATHIC MATRICULANTS, FALL 


TRAINING 


OF 
_ OF 1949 


3+ years 


2 years 
| Advanced 
| Degree 
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Number of 
Freshmen 
28 
15 
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ll 
11 
10 
10 
9 
9 
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COPS 95 : 
DMS 72 
KC 75 
KCOS 103 
PCO 
565 
88 per cent 
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TABLE XII—LENGTH OF PREPROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF 
Os STEOPATHIC MATRICU LANTS, FALL OF 1948 


wn 

= 

cco 25 0 14 5 23 0 67 
COPS 34 13 15 10 24 0 96 
DMS 17 4 13 2 27 0 63 
KC 50 1 5 5 13 0 74 
KCOS 48 3 21 4 26 0 102 
PCO 13 5 12 16 44 1 91 

187 26 80 42 157 1 493° 


57 per cent 


*Not including ¥ freshmen “who repeated the first semester. 


Tables XI and XII show the length of prepro- 
fessional training which matriculants in osteopathic 


colleges had completed upon entrance in 1948 and 
1949, 


It will be noticed that a much higher percentage 
of the matriculants in 1949 completed 3 or more years 
of preprofessional training than in 1948. This is due 
to the fact that in 1948 there was a higher percentage 
of veteran students entering osteopathic colleges, as 
well as those from other professional colleges, who 
were of the scholastic caliber to complete the necessary 
entrance requirements in less than 3 years. It is the 
unusual student who can complete the minimum re- 
quirements in 2 years. Many liberal arts colleges do 
not permit freshmen to carry more than 1 year of a 
major laboratory science. In order to complete the 
introductory science requirements for osteopathic col- 
leges in 2 years, it is necessary that a student carry 
two laboratory sciences during his first year and three 
such courses during his second year. 


The Bureau of Professional Education and Col- 
leges of the American Osteopathic Association recom- 
mends that preosteopathic students complete 3 years 
of work. Such students are urged to emphasize general 
education rather than to concentrate on a science 
major. Osteopathic colleges have as their first objec- 
tive the training of the general family physician who 
will be a professional man and not a technician. A 
good cultural background in the preprofessional col- 
leges is considered important in a doctor’s training. 


Many students entering osteopathic colleges are 
interested in securing an A.B. or B.S. degree either 
before matriculating in the professional school or after 
completing the first year in the osteopathic college. A 
number of colleges of arts and sciences have agreed 
to confer the baccalaureate degree upon their students 
who do satisfactory work for 3 years and then suc- 
cessfully complete their first year in an approved 
osteopathic college. In recent years the combined de- 
gree has been granted to students who have completed 
their first year’s work in an osteopathic college by 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa; Phil- 
lips University, Enid, Oklahoma; West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia; University 
ot Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio; St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York; 
University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska; St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota; Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York; West Texas State Teachers 
College, Canyon, Texas, and others. 


VETERAN ENROLLMENT 


Percentage of veteran enrollment in osteopathic 
colleges reached its peak during the school year of 
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1949-50. In 1947 nearly 85 per cent of the entering 
classes were veterans. In the fall of 1948, 81 per cent 
of the entering classes were veterans. It was expected 
that the percentage of veteran enrollment in the fresh- 
man classes of 1949 would drop to 65 per cent. This 
was not the case. Seventy-eight per cent of the enter- 
ing freshmen in the six approved osteopathic colleges 
are veterans. 
The deans of the osteopathic colleges report that 
the veteran students are performing good work. They 
are more mature than the average nonveteran student 
and have more “drive” than the average student before 
the war. 


NATIONAL OSTEOPATHIC COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Auxiliary to the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation launched a scholarship fund campaign several 
years ago. This campaign was successfully complcied 
in the fall of 1949. Five osteopathic scholarships of 
$800.00 each for the entering classes in the fall of 
1950 were announced. Information about the schol ar- 
ships was mailed to the deans of approved colleges of 
arts and sciences throughout the United States and 
Canada. The scholarships will be applied to coll: ge 
tuition at the rate of $400.00 per year for the firs: 2 
years in the osteopathic college in which the applic.nt 
matriculates. The scholarship program will continue 
from year to year. Applications for the scholarships 


for the entering classes of 1950 closed December 15, 
1949. 


Each applicant is required to fill out application 
forms of the osteopathic college of his choice including 
a written statement why he has elected to study osteo- 
pathic medicine. A transcript of credits which have 
been completed at the time of the application is also 
sent to the Office of Education of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association. Interview rating sheets are re- 
quired from biology professors or premedical advisers, 
osteopathic physicians, and citizens of good standing 
who are not relatives. The Strong interest inventory 
also must be filled out by the applicant and submitted 
with the other information. 

The successful candidates will be finally selected 
on the basis of quantity and quality of preprofessional 
work, the score on the Strong interest inventory, per- 
sonality factors, and motivation toward the osteopathic 
school of medicine. Scholarship winners each year will 
be announced to the preprofessional colleges through- 
out the country and also to all of the scholarship 
applicants. The scholarship program undoubtedly will 
be augmented by the profession and by interested 
members of the lay public as time goes on. 


ACCREDITATION OF OSTEOPATHIC COLLEGES 


The Bureau of Professional Education and Col- 
leges of the American Osteopathic Association is the 
accrediting agency for colleges of osteopathy and 
surgery. The Bureau is made up of the following 
members: R. McFarlane Tilley (1952), Chairman; 
R. C. McCaughan (1952) ; Floyd F. Peckham (1951) ; 
Robert B. Thomas (1951) ; C. Robert Starks (1950) ; 
Edwin F. Peters (1950). The Bureau is recognized 
by the United States Office of Education and the 
American Council on Education and by the majority 
of the state boards of licensure as the only accrediting 
agency for colleges of osteopathy. 

The Regents of the University of the State of 
New York were the pioneers in accrediting and regis- 
tering graduate colleges on the professional level in 
the United States: The six colleges of osteopathy ard 
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surgery, approved by the Bureau of Professional Edu- 
cation and Colleges of the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, are registered with the Department of Pro- 
fessional Education of the University of the State of 
New York. For many years the New York Board 
of egents has registered preprofessional colleges and 
universities throughout the country. Preosteopathic 
work must be completed in a college or university 
approved by a regional educational association or by 
a national educational association. In 1948 the Ameri- 
can Association of Universities, which was the only 
national educational association accrediting body, dis- 
continued its accrediting program. In July, 1949, the 
Board of Trustees and the House of Delegates of the 
American Osteopathic Association passed a resolution 
to recognize the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York as a national accrediting 
agency. A number of preprofessional colleges in the 
United States which are not under the jurisdiction 
of regional educational associations but which are 
approved by the New York Board of Regents are 
suitable for preosteopathic work. 


Official inspection committees, functioning under 
the Bureau of Professional Education and Colleges of 
the American Osteopathic Association, inspect each 
osteopathic college at least once every 2 years. 

The actual work of evaluation of osteopathic col- 
leges is undertaken by the Committee on College 
Inspection. 

In general, the plan consists in appraising the 
physical plant, the administration, the financial back- 
ground, the faculty, the teaching equipment, the lab- 
oratories, the library, the clinical facilities, graduation 
requirements, the curriculum, its arrangement, depart- 
ments and courses, the plan for internship and hospital 
clerkships, against recognized and approved minimum 
standards, known as “Educational Standards for 
Osteopathic Colleges” as set up by the Bureau of Pro- 


fessional Education and Colleges of the American . 


Osteopathic Association. In order to find out whether 
a given institution is complying with the minimum 
standards, annual survey forms are completed by each 
college. 

Following the receipt of the survey blanks, prop- 
erly compiled, and the inspector’s report, the Bureau 
of Colleges formally considers the status of each col- 
lege and recommends approval of those favorably con- 
sidered to the Board of Trustees and the House of 
Delegates of the A.O.A. 

Actually, accreditation is a complex problem which 
must take into consideration local conditions and many 
other intricate factors. It is impossible to approach 
the evaluation of an osteopathic college with mathe- 
matical formulas. 

It has been the practice of the Bureau to judge an 
institution for accreditment upon the total pattern that 
it presents, provided that the minimum standards are 
complied with. It is recognized that institutions may 
show wide variations in methods of presentation of 
courses and excellence of attainment ; that superiorities 
in one phase of the work may compensate, in some 
measure, for deficiencies in other respects. It is con- 
sidered desirable to cherish all institutional variations 
that seem educationally sound, while continuing to em- 
phasize characteristics that are basic, such as the com- 
petence of the faculty, proper coverage of the curricu- 
lum, effective administration, adequate scholarship, 
sufficient clinical opportunities, financial adequacy, etc. 

_ Supplementary sources of information about a 
Sven institution though in no way supplanting per- 
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sonal visitation and regular reporting, such as informal 
reports from alumni, students, members, directors, or 
members of Board of Trustees, individual and group 
conferences held with representatives of the college 
away from the institution, correspondence, transcript 
of credits and students’ records, study of the curricu- 
lum, study of the catalog, the results of tests and 
comprehensive examinations, the reputation and per- 
formance of graduates, are also taken into consider- 
ation. 

It is recognized that proper accreditation pro- 
cedures for osteopathic colleges are essential to the 
growth of the profession. It is expected that the Fed- 
eral Government and the individual states will place 
an increasing emphasis upon these evaluations. Effi- 
cient and painstaking appraisals must continue to be 
made by representatives of the osteopathic school of 
practice. It is interesting to know that medical edu- 
cation was the first field in which standardization was 
accomplished and that for at least 35 years the approved 
list of the American Medical Association has been 
accepted by state education authorities and other legal 
and legislative bodies. Therefore, a precedent has been 
set for accepting the evaluation of a voluntary agency 
in a well defined professional field. The American 
Osteopathic Association has achieved similar recog- 
nition for osteopathic education in many states and by 
other groups of the public. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS FOR 
OSTEOPATHIC COLLEGES* 
1950 
Revision Approved by the Board of Trustees 
of the American Osteopathic Association 


PREPROFESSIONAL EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

1. Official certificate showing credit for fifteen 
units of work in an accredited high school, including 
three units of English, two units of mathematics, at 
least seven units chosen from the sciences, history, 
additional English, mathematics, or foreign languages, 
and three units of electives, or the equivalent of such 
high school units, acceptable for matriculation as a 
candidate for bachelor’s degree in any accredited col- 
lege or university. 

2. An official transcript of credit for two years 
totaling not less than sixty semester hours or its 
equivalent in quarter hours, acquired in a college or 
university accredited by a regional educational asso- 
ciation or a national educational association, and which 
is acceptable by such college as one-half the required 
credit toward a baccalaureate degree (3 or 4 years 
in such colleges is recommended). Included in these 
requirements are minimum credits in basic subjects 
which must be completed by every applicant before 
admission : 

English 6 semester hours 

Physics +6 to 8 semester hours 

Biology 76 to 8 semester hours 

Chemistry 

Organic 4 semester hours 
Inorganic 8 semester hours 


3. The American Council on Education has 
evaluated the content and quality of the various edu- 
cational programs conducted by the Armed Forces and 
has issued a “Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Forces” to assist educational 


*Issued by the Bureau of Professional Education and Colleges of 
the American Osteopathic Association. 


tWhichever is a complete year’s course in the college involved. 
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institutions, desiring to do so, to award proper high 
school and college credits for specific courses taken in 
these programs. 


4. The following statements are accepted by the 
Bureau of Professional Education and Colleges of the 
American Osteopathic Association as a basis for the 
evaluation of equivalency of the high school and col- 
lege credits described in paragraphs 1 and 2: 

High school credits may be based on (a) courses 
taken from the Armed Forces Institute or in service 
courses of the Armed Forces according to the “Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Forces” of the American Council on Education, 
or (b) performance in the General Educational Devel- 
opment Tests of the American Council on Education ; 
such credit may include the equivalent of a complete 
high school course. 

College credits (except in science courses requir- 
ing laboratory work or except blanket credits for 
military services not based on courses or examinations ) 
may be based either on (a) courses taken from the 
Armed Forces Institute or in service courses of the 
Armed Forces according to the “Guide to the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Experiences in the Armed Forces” 
of the American Council on Education, or (b) per- 
formance in the General Educational Development 
Tests of the American Council on Education. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
(Minimum Requirements) 


1. Organization.— 

An osteopathic college shall be incorporated as a 
“non-profit” institution. 

Its Board of Directors shall be composed of per- 
sons interested in the advancement of the osteopathic 
school of practice, including a strong representation 
of laymen. No member of the Board shall receive 
direct financial profit from the operation of the school 
or its associated teaching hospitals. The members of 
the Board should serve sufficiently long terms so that 
continuity of the institution’s program will be carried 
out without precipitate change in policy. 

The institution must be organized to conform 
to accepted standards of professional education as to 
business management, faculty and professional staff. 

The physical plant must provide the classrooms, 
laboratories, and clinical teaching space necessary to 
properly accommodate the student body. 

Since the proper teaching of osteopathic medi- 
cine cannot be accomplished with the revenues derived 
from student fees alone, an acceptable college must 
show income in addition to those fees. 

The immediate objective shall be to provide an 
educational program adequate for the preparation of 
osteopathic physicians and surgeons who will enter 
into general practice and, in addition, such a. program 
as will lay the foundation for possible future spe- 
cialization of the graduates. 

Management and faculty personnel shall have 
such qualifications and intent as shall insure the per- 
petuation of the osteopathic school of practice and 
future studies into the application of the theories pe- 
culiar to osteopathy. 

The evaluating agency for osteopathic teaching 
institutions is the American Osteopathic Association, 
acting through its Board of Trustees on recommenda- 
tion of its Bureau of Professional Education and 
Colleges. The school shall afferd to proper repre- 
sentatives of the American Osteopathic Association, 
unhampered opportunity to study and inspect the 
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school’s facilities, its faculty, and its management, 
including a study of its records, of its credentials, 
grading, promotion and graduation procedures. The 
school shall fill out, annually, student personnel jn- 
formation blanks for the Association records, and 
supply lists of students by classes in order to build 
up the necessary files of the Association, covering the 
professional preparation and practice records of all 
Doctors of Osteopathy. The school shall also, on re- 
quest, complete annually college survey blanks of the 
Bureau of Professional Education and Colleges of the 
American Osteopathic Association. 


The school shall, if eligible, enter into members):ip 
with the American Association of Osteopathic Colle: 
and enter into agreement with the members of that 
Association and the Bureau of Professional Educ. 
tion and Colleges of the American Osteopathic A. »- 
ciation as to credits to be granted and regulations to 
be followed in the transference of students from « »e 
osteopathic school to another. 


2. Administration.— 

The school shall be under the direction and suj) r- 
vision of a president, dean or other executive offic: 
who has been selected because of his particular training 
and experience and who is capable of interpreting 
the prevailing standards for osteopathic educati» 
This individual should have sufficient authority ‘0 
carry these standards into effect. The administrative 
staff and the faculty members shall be appointed |y 
the Board of Trustees on nomination of the executive 
officer. 


In planning a school, the number of students for 
which the institution can adequately provide an e:|u- 
cational program shall be taken into consideration in 
determining the necessary clinical, laboratory and 
hospital facilities and faculty. 


Opportunity for frequent personal contact be- 
tween members of the faculty and of the student body 
should be provided and a system of faculty-student 
advisers set up. 

Annual catalogs should be published which should 
list the courses available, the faculty members, and 
the time schedule. Catalogs shall set forth the en- 
trance requirements, tuition fees, and such general 
information as is necessary to the members of the 
student body. The list of students enrolled each year 
shall be included. 

A committee of the faculty for the evaluation 
of entrance credentials should assist the executive offi- 
cer in evaluating the qualifications of applicants. 

Records of preliminary education and certification 
thereof shall be kept on file permanently for the 
scrutiny of proper officials. The system of records 
must show in detail throughout the college course, the 
attendance record, grade, and any other notations use- 
ful in evaluating the work of each student. Such 
records must outline the student’s record in clinical 
work and in the special services incident thereto, in- 
cluding particularly a record of attendance in obstetri- 
cal cases and autopsies. All transcripts of records from 
other schools shall be obtained directly from such 
schools. Transcripts presented directly by the appli- 
cant will not be acceptable. 

Not more than two years of time credit shall 
be given to students presenting credentials from other 
than osteopathic professional schools. Neither time 
credit nor subject credit shall be accorded unless such 
credit can unmistakably be interpreted as the equiva- 
lent of courses in the same subjects over the same 
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period of time in the school which grants the credit. 
Credit for work done in other approved medical 
schools should be accorded only after most careful 
consideration. 

Students shall be required to be in actual attend- 
ance within the first week of each term for which they 
receive credit. Students shall complete at least the 
last year of their undergraduate course in residence 
in the college which confers the degree. Each student 
shall be required to be in actual attendance in the 
institution during the four years required for his 
undergraduate work unless time credit has been ac- 
corded for work actually pursued in attendance at 
another osteopathic college approved by the American 
Osteopathic Association or in another similarly ap- 
proved professional college. 

No credit shall be accorded in any course when 
the record indicates an attendance of less than 80 
per cent. 

Graduates must be at least 21 years of age at 
the time of graduation. 

3. Faculty.— 

A competent teaching faculty shall be selected 
and organized by departments. Consideration should 
be given to thorough training, successful teaching ex- 
perience, ability to do research. The faculty should 
be consulted in selecting other members of the faculty. 
The executive officer should consult with the depart- 
ment heads and make recommendations to the Board 
after such conference. 

Faculty members should have a reasonable se- 
curity and tenure. 

The faculty should list at least ten full-time 
teachers of professorial rank. In the laboratory courses 
there should be one assistant for each twenty-five 
students. 

4. Plant.— 

A school must have for its exclusive use adequate 
buildings which provide lecture rooms, laboratories, 
library and administrative offices. 

_ The medical library should include the modern 
texts, reference books, and the leading periodicals 
needed in the teaching program. Current periodicals 
should be bound at the earliest possible date. Service- 
able card and cross indices should be provided. 

A trained librarian should be employed to super- 
vise and develop the library. 

Each institution should have a museum of patho- 
logical specimens. Microscopic slides should be pro- 
vided from the gross specimens. 

In the dissecting laboratory a sufficient number 
of cadavers should be provided so that each student 
may dissect at least a lateral half. 

_ _A supply of animals should be provided for use 
in the college laboratories. Adequate provision shall 
be made for their care and housing. 

The school should provide for teaching purposes 
such apparatus as stereopticons, reflectoscopes, micro- 
projectors, as well as charts, models, manikins, and 
other equipment for effective teaching. 

5. Clinical Facilities — 

_ Osteopathic colleges must have access, for teach- 
ing purposes, to a general hospital or hospitals affiliated 
with, or under control of, the college. 

The college should have the right to appoint those 
who direct the clinical teaching, or supervise the staff 
concerned with teaching in such hospitals. In this 
way students will come in close contact with patients 
under proper supervision. 
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Students should have an opportunity of seeing 
the common variety of cases as well as those in the 
specialties. The material available should be used for 
ward walks. Students should be divided into sections 
of not more than ten for this method of study. 

Clinical clerkships should be provided. Students 
should observe, keep records and provide treatment 
under the supervision of the staff assigned to teaching. 

Each school shall operate a general clinic. His- 
tories and records in the clinic should be maintained 
and this material should be developed into teaching 
material. Clinics should be organized so that patients 
may be adequately cared for in the clinic or in their 
homes. 

An obstetrical clinic should be conducted so that 
each senior student may see and participate in from 
ten to fifteen maternity cases under actual supervision 
of the head of the department. A carefully prepared 
report should be compiled by the student attending 
each case. 

Facilities should be provided so that students are 
required to attend post-mortem examinations under 
the direction of the pathologist, and students should 
prepare six protocols. Material secured from such 
post-mortem examinations should be used in clinico- 
pathological conferences. 


6. Curriculum.— 

The curriculum should be presented in a mini- 
mum of four standard academic years of at least one 
thousand (1000) hours each and should include ade- 
quate and comprehensive instruction in the following 


‘subjects : 
1. Anatomy 
Embryology 
Histology 
2. Physiology 
3. Biochemistry 
4. Pharmacology 


Comparative Therapeutics 
Materia Medica—associated subjects 
5. Pathology 
6. Public Health—Preventive Medicine 
Hygiene 
Sanitation 
Bacteriology 
Parasitology 
Immunology 
7. Surgery (including) 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Urology 
Otorhinolaryngology 
Ophthalmology 
Radiology 
Anesthesiology 
8. Obstetrics and Gynecology 
9. Osteopathic Medicine (Principles, Practice 
and Technic) (including, additionally :) 
Neurology 
Psychiatry 
Pediatrics 
Dermatology and Syphilology 
Therapeutics 
Tropical Medicine 
10. Principles and Practice of Osteopathy 


Since the osteopathic profession and its colleges 
maintain their independence and distinction in the 
general field of medicine because of the contribution 
which osteopathy makes to the prevention, the diag- 
nosis, and the treatment of disease, and because the 
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importance of maintaining the structural integrity of 
the body should be recognized and emphasized in all 
departments of practice, approved osteopathic colleges 
are required to give adequate and comprehensive 
training in the principles and practice of osteopathic 
diagnosis and therapeutics. This requirement includes, 
first, the presentation of special courses of instruction 
in distinctly osteopathic subjects, particularly applied 
anatomy and physiology, osteopathic principles, struc- 
tural pathology and osteopathic manipulative technics. 


In addition, to the special courses named above, 
the course-content of the basic science subjects—anat- 
omy, physiology, chemistry, pathology, bacteriology 
and immunology—should include the presentation and 
discussion of structural pathologies, their presence, 
their effects, their influence on anatomical relationships, 
the physiological and chemical reactions of the body, 
the progression of pathological changes, and the 
natural resistance of the body to the invasion of micro- 
organisms. 


During the clinical years, the part played by struc- 
tural pathologies in the etiology, pathology, diagnosis, 
prognosis and treatment of all classifications of dis- 
eases shall be presented and fully discussed. The in- 
corporation of structural examinations in case records 
and the application of osteopathic manipulative treat- 
ment, whenever indicated, shall be required in the 
management of every teaching case in the outpatient 
clinic and the teaching hospital. 

7. Degree.— 

Inasmuch as the degree of Doctor of Osteopathy 
is a time-honored designation, conferred by colleges of 
osteopathy to distinguish the graduates of the osteo- 
pathic school of practice ; since it is a term legalized’ by 
charters of all osteopathic colleges and a legal term 
written into many laws governing the practice of osteo- 
pathic physicians and surgeons; since it is the term 
used in literature, reference books, governmental regu- 
lations (national, state, local, etc.) to designate gradu- 
ates of this school; since it serves to distinguish such 
graduates from graduates of other schools of the 
practice of the healing arts; since it has become a well- 
confirmed precedent in designation of osteopathic phy- 
sicians ; since much labor has been expended to identify 
the degree with its exponents; therefore, the only de- 
gree to be issued by an approved osteopathic college 
qualifying candidates for examination for licensure to 
practice the healing arts shall be the degree, Doctor of 
Osteopathy. 

It is not intended thereby to prevent approved 
osteopathic colleges from granting honorary degrees 
nor degrees in course of such nature as shall be war- 
ranted by courses undertaken in whole or in part in the 
approved college. 


APPROVED OSTEOPATHIC COLLEGES 
Chicago College of Osteopathy 
5250 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois 
Location: Northeastern part of Illinois on Lake 
Michigan, population 3,500,000, transportation 
center of United States. 
Enrollment: Freshman capacity, 71, total en- 
rollment capacity 240. 
Entrance requirements in addition to minimum 
requirements: No change. 
Length of course: 39 months, 5,467 instruc- 
tional hours. 
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College expenses: Tuition $500 per year, in- 
cluding activity, health, laboratory, and gradu- 
ation fees. Books $100. 


Living costs: Minimum board $11 per week, 
minimum room costs, $4.50 per week. 


Living accommodations: One fraternity house 
with capacity of 25. College located in Hyde 
Park, a residential district. 


Affiliated teaching hospital facilities: Chicago 
Osteopathic Hospital, 105 beds, 15 bassinets; 
Detroit Osteopathic Hospital, 162 beds, 40 
bassinets. 


Administrative officers: R. N. MacBain, D.O., 
President of the College; Walter C. Eldrett, 
D.O., Dean of the College. 


College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 
1721 Griffin Avenue, Los Angeles 31, California 


Location: Southwestern California on the Paci- 
fic Coast, population 1,500,000. 


Enrollment: Freshman capacity 96, total en- 
rollment capacity 340. 


Entrance requirements in addition to minimum 
requirements: Inorganic chemistry, 8-10 se- 
mester hours (must represent a complcte 
course), organic chemistry, 4-6 semester 
hours (must represent a complete course), 
zoology, 8-10 semester hours (must represent 
a complete course), social science, 6 semester 
hours, quantitative analysis, 3 semester hours, 
foreign language, 6 semester hours. Three 
years of preprofessional study or 90 semester 
hours. 


Length of course: 40% months, 5,738 instruc- 
tional hours. 


College expenses: Tuition $600 per year, first 

3 years. Fees, evaluation fee $15.00, other 
fees, first 2 years, $35.00, last 2 years, 
$30.00. Books $120 per year. 


Living costs: Minimum board, $10 per week, 
minimum room costs, $5 per week. 


Living accommodations: Private housing. Out- 
of-state students may write to the Director of 
Admissions for assistance. It is advisable to 
make necessary arrangements prior to start of 
college year. 


Affiliated teaching hospital facilities: Los An- 

geles County Osteopathic Hospital of Los 
Angeles County General Hospital, 280 beds, 
40 bassinets. 


Administrative officers: W. Ballentine Henley, 
A.B., M.A., LL.B., M.S.P.A., LL.D., President 
of the College; Earle L. Garrison, A.B., D.O., 
Dean of the College; J. L. Musacchio, M.S., 
Registrar. 


Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery 

720 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Location: Central Iowa, the capital city, popu- 
lation 175,000. 
Enrollment: Freshman capacity 75, total en- 
rollment capacity 300. 


Entrance requirements in addition to minimum 
requirements: No change. 
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Length of course: 40% months, 5,200 instruc- 
tional hours. 

College expenses: Tuition $500 per year, in- 
cluding fees. Books $75. 

Living costs: Minimum board $11 per week, 
minimum room costs $5 per week. 

Living accommodations: One fraternity house 
with capacity of 23, private residences. 
Affiliated teaching hospital facilities: Still Col- 
lege Clinical Hospital and Des Moines General 
Hospital, total beds, 205, total bassinets, 20. 

Administrative officers: Edwin F. Peters, A.B., 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., President of the College; 
John B. Shumaker, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Dean of 
the College. 


Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
2105 Independence Avenue, Kansas City 1, 
Missouri 

Location: In extreme-western part of state on 
the border of Kansas, a center of transporta- 
tion facilities, population 400,000. 

Enrollment: Freshman capacity 75, total enroll- 
ment capacity 250. 

Entrance requirements in addition to minimum 
requirements: No change. 

Length of course: 36 months, 5,142 instruc- 
tional hours. 

College expenses: Tuition $450 per year, fees 
$35 per school year. Books $75. 

Living costs: Minimum board $11 per week, 
minimum room costs $5 per week. 

Living accommodations: Private boarding 
houses with special rates of $50 per month 
for room and board. 

Affiliated teaching hospital facilities: Hospital 
of the Kansas City College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery, which includes the Osteopathic Hos- 
pital Unit and the Conley Maternity Hospital 
Unit, 130 beds, 35 bassinets. 

Administrative officers: Joseph M. Peach, B.S., 

Dean of the College. 


Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
Kirksville, Missouri 

Location: North central part of the state, popu- 
lation 12,000. 

Enrollment: Freshman capacity 100, total en- 
rollment capacity 400. 

Entrance requirements in addition to minimum 
requirements: Organic chemistry course must 
include aromatics. This may be covered in a 
4-semester hour course. If not, organic chem- 
istry must be completed. 

Length of course: 40 months, 5,115 instruc- 
tional hours. 

College expenses: Tuition $450 per year. Fees, 

‘microscopic fee $5 per semester, matriculation 
fee $25, graduation fee $10, breakage deposit 
$25. Books $65. 

Living costs: Minimum board $9 per week, 
minimum room costs $4 per week. 

Living accommodations: 24 veterans’ units, 
apartment house with 7 apartments, dormitory, 
private residences, fraternity houses. 
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Affiliated teaching hospital facilities: Anna R. 
Still Osteopathic Convalescent Home, Kirks- 
ville College of Osteopathy and Surgery Hos- 
pital, Laughlin Hospital, Community Nursing 
Home, Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium, 
total beds 412, total bassinets 25. 

Administrative officers: Morris Thompson, A.B., 

President of the College; M. D. Warner, A.B., 

D.O., Dean of the College. 


Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 
48th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penn- 
sylvania 

Location: Southeastern part of Pennsylvania, 
population 2,000,000. 

Enrollment: Freshman capacity 90, total enroll- 
ment capacity 330. 

Entrance requirements in addition to minimum 
requirements: No change. 

Length of course: 36 months, 4,710 instruc- 
tional hours. 

College expenses : Tuition $500 per year. Fresh- 
man fees $30, sophomore and junior fees $20, 
senior fees $45. 

Living costs: Minimum board $12 per week, 
minimum room costs $5 per week. 

Living accommodations : Two fraternity houses, 
private boarding houses. 

Affiliated teaching hospital facilities: Osteo- 
pathic Hospital of Philadelphia, 118 beds, 33 
bassinets. 

Administrative officers : Otterbein Dressler, D.O., 

M.Sc., Dean of the College. 


INTERN TRAINING 


No approved osteopathic college requires intern 
training for a D.O. degree. Some states, however, 
require internships for licensure. There has been a 
general tendency during recent years for nearly all of 
the graduates from osteopathic colleges to complete 
at least 1 year of internship in approved teaching 
osteopathic hospitals. Page 283 contains a list of 
sixty-five registered osteopathic hospitals approved for 
the training of interns for the year 1949-50. In 1949 
there were 142 interns in these hospitals. The sixty- 
five hospitals listed on page 283 in 1949 contain 3,501 
adult beds and 843 bassinets. There is a total teaching 
capacity, therefore, in the approved teaching osteo- 
pathic hospitals at the present time for 350 interns. 
It is expected that in the near future other registered 
osteopathic hospitals will be approved as teaching hos- 
pitals providing the necessary room for graduates of 
osteopathic colleges to serve their internships. 

On page 284 are listed the approved residency 
training programs in osteopathic hospitals for the year 
1949-50. There were ninety-five approved residencies 
for the year 1949-50. 

Primarily the duties of the intern are to learn 
hospital routine, to learn record procedures and to be 
responsible for the accuracy of records, to follow 
orders given for the care of all types of cases rather 
than to initiate such orders, and in general to under- 
stand the types of procedures in the various depart- 
ments of the hospital. This is a full-time program. 
It is all that should be expected of an intern and the 
intern should understand the limitations placed upon 
his activities. 


It is the duty and responsibility of the hospital 
to provide adequate training for the intern. An Intern 
Committee interested in the problems of intern train- 
ing, duties, and procedures should be responsible for 
the conduct of staff meetings towards education of the 
intern, should suggest and direct the outside reading 
assignments for the intern, and should supervise the 
entire intern training program, as conducted in a par- 
ticular hospital. 


The responsibility of the Bureau of Hospitals of 
the American Osteopathic Association is equally di- 
vided between the interested hospital and the intern. 
The general attitude of the prospective intern, his 
industry and ability, his capacity to accept instruction 
and direction, and his willingness to assist wherever 
needed, are very important considerations. Also, the 
Bureau is interested in the attitude of the hospital 
administration towards providing good food and ade- 
quate housing, the assignment of hours of duty, the 
establishment and maintenance of an active Intern 
Committee, and the adequacy of the program for 
intern training. The highest possible standards for 
postgraduate hospital training is the prime purpose 
to which the Bureau of Hospitals is dedicated. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 

The Office of Education of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association serves as a clearing house for appli- 
cants to all approved osteopathic colleges. The osteo- 
pathic colleges report their applicants periodically and 
the status of their applications. A master list of all 
applicants is maintained and at regular intervals the 
list of applicants to all osteopathic colleges is reported 
to each college dean. In this way it is possible to keep 
an accurate check on the applicants who are applying 
to two or more osteopathic colleges. 


At the start of each academic year personnel forms 
are sent to each osteopathic college where they are 
filled out for each student enrolled in all four classes. 
The Office of Education, therefore, maintains a master 
file of all students enrolled. When a student is dropped 
or withdraws, that information is noted in the master 
file. 


The Director of the Office of Education visits 
representative preprofessional colleges and universities 
each year. During these visits conferences are held 
with members of the premedical faculty of the pre- 
professional colleges to acquaint them with preosteo- 
pathic requirements and .osteopathic education. On 
most of these visits a member of the student selection 
committee of the state osteopathic society accompanies 
the Director and very often the physician becomes 
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an ex-officio member of the premedical committee in 
the preprofessional college. Members of the various 
state student selection committees are informed period- 
ically of changes and advancements, which are being 
made in osteopathic education. They are furnished in- 
terviewing manuals and interview rating sheets. As 
soon as a preosteopathic student has been interviewed 
for the first time, that information is sent by the phy- 
sician to the Office of Education, where a master file 
of such interviews is maintained. Information con- 
cerning these interviews is then sent to the deans of 
the osteopathic colleges. It is felt that personal visits 
with preprofessional college faculty members is the 
most direct way to keep them abreast with osteopathic 
education. The various osteopathic colleges now are 
sending reports to the premedical chairmen or to the 
deans of the preprofessional colleges, either at the end 
of the semester or at the end of the academic year on 
the work being done by their former students. 


The Office of Education prepares guidance liter- 
ature describing the osteopathic profession and ‘ts 
colleges for distribution in colleges and secondary 
schools and other educational organizations. In many 
states this material is distributed by the state depart- 
ments of education. Material is also prepared for the 
various occupational information publishing houses. 


The Director of the Office of Education of the 
American Osteopathic Association also serves as the 
assistant secretary of the Bureau of Professional Edu- 
cation and Colleges and as a member of the inspection 
committees of osteopathic colleges. In this area of the 
Director’s work he is able to maintain a personal re- 
lationship with the members of the faculties of the 
various osteopathic colleges and with representatives 
of the various student bodies. 


In 1947 a Council on Education of the American 
Osteopathic Association was formed to serve as a 
clearing house for all phases of osteopathic education 
from the preprofessional level to internships and resi- 
dencies in approved teaching hospitals and educational 


programs of various boards of certification. The . 


Council is made up of members of the Bureau of Pro- 
fessional Education and Colleges, members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Osteopathic Association, members of the 
Bureau of Hospitals, and representatives of the osteo- 
pathic colleges and all other organizations in the 
osteopathic profession which deal with any phase of 
osteopathic education. It is in this Council that matters 
of policy are thoroughly discussed before recommenda- 
tions are made to the educational organization which 
is affected. The Council meets annually. 


1949-50 


College 
Chicago College of Osteopathy 


College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 


Graduation Date 


Registration Date 


Sept. 25, 1950 June, 1950 

Sept. 18, 1950 June 16, 1950 
Sept. 6, 1950 June 9, 1950 
Sept. 11, 1950 March 10, 1950 
Sept. 5, 1950 January 21, 1950 


Sept. 10, 1950 June 10, 1950 
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REGISTRY OF OSTEOPATHIC HOSPITALS 
REGISTERED OSTEOPATHIC HOSPITALS APPROVED FOR TRAINING OF INTERNS 


(For the year 1949-50—Revised, December 13, 1949) 


Allentown Osteopathic Hospital, Allentown, Pennsylvania Los Angeles County Osteopathic Unit of the Los Angeles Coun 
= Centre Hospital, Detroit, Michigan General Hospital, Los Angeles, California ad 
Audubon Osteopathic Hospital, Audubon, New Jersey 
McDowell Osteopathic Hospital, Phoenix, Arizona 
Bangor Osteopathic Hospital, Bangor, Maine McLaughlin Osteopathic Hospital, Lansing, Michigan 
Blackwood Clinic-Hospital, Comanche, Texas Madison Street_Hospital, Seattle, Washington 
E ue Magnolia-Los Cerritos Hospitals, Long Beach, California 
Carson City Hospital, Carson City, Michigan Marietta Osteopathic Hospital, Marietta, Ohio 
Chicazo Osteopathic Hospital, Chicago, Illinois Massachusetts Osteopathic Hospital, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
Cleveland Osteopathic Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio Maywood Hospital, Maywood, California 
Cort Christi Osteopathic Hospital, Corpus Christi, Texas Memorial Osteopathic Hospital, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
: Metropolitan Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dalla: General Hospital, Dallas, Texas Monte Sano Foundation, Los Anges, California 
Des ‘Moines General Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa Monte Sano Hospital, Los Angeles, California 
Des Moines Still College Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa Burbank Hospital, Burbank, California 
Detroit Osteopathic Hospital, Detroit, Michigan Mount Clemens General Hospital, Mount Clemens, Michigan 
Doctors Hospital, Columbus, Ohio _ y Muskegon Osteopathic Hospital, Muskegon, Michigan 
Doctors Hospital, Los Angeles, California , : 
Donevan Osteopathic Clinic and Hospital, Raton, New Mexico New Mexico Osteopathic Hospital, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Normandy Osteopathic Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri 
Flint General Hospital, Flint, Michigan _ Northeast Osteopathic Hospital, Kansas City, Missouri 
Flint Osteopathic Hospital, Flint, Michigan 
Oklahoma Osteopathic Hospital, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Gainey Clinic and Hospital, Tyler, Texas Osteopathic Hospital of Maine, Portland, Maine 
Gleason Hospital, Larned, Kansas i Osteopathic Hospital of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Glendale Community Hospital, Glendale, California i ii Osteopathic Hospital of Rhode Island, Cranston, Rhode Island 
Gran) Rapids Osteopathic Hospital, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Grandview Hospital, Dayton, Ohio Parkview Hospital, Los Angeles, California 


Hospitals of Kansas City Ccliege of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas . ’ ’ 
City, Missouri. 
Conley Maternity Unit 
Osteopathic Unit 
Houston Osteopathic Hospital, Houston, Texas 


Riverside Osteopathic Hospital, Trenton, Michigan 
Rocky Mountain Osteopathic Hospital, Denver, Colorado 


Saginaw Osteopathic Hospital, Saginaw, Michigan 
Joplin General Hospital, Joplin, Missouri Waldo General Hospital, Seattle, Washington _ 
Lakeside Hospital, Kansas City, Missouri Wilden Osteopathic Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa 

piteopathic Zieger Clinic and Hospital, Detroit, Michigan 


REGISTERED OSTEOPATHIC HOSPITALS 
(For the year 1949-50—Revised, December 13, 1949) 


Amarillo Osteopathic Hospital, Amarillo, Texas Mason Clinic and Hospital, Mason, West Virginia . 
Alexander Clinic and Hospital, Wichita Falls, Texas McCormick Osteopathic Hospital and Clinic, Moberly, Missouri 
Alva Osteopathic Hospital, Alva, Oklahoma ’ Memorial Community Hospital, Upland, California 
Axtell Osteopathic Hospital, Princeton, Missouri Memorial Hospital, Sandusky, Ohio _ 
Mercy Hospital, St. Joseph, Missouri 
Barnes Osteopathic Clinic and Hospital, King City, Missouri Merrill Sanitarium, Venice, California 
Bashline-Rossman Osteopathic Hospital, Grove City, Pennsylvania Mesa Memorial Hospital, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Battle Creek Osteopathic Hospital, Battle Creek, Michigan Mesa Osteopathic Hospital, Mesa, Arizona 
Bay Osteopathic Hospital, Bay City, Michigan Mexico General Hospital, Mexico, Missouri _ 
Belen Clinic and Hospital, Belen, New Mexico Miles’ Osteopathic Clinic and Hospital, Justin, Texas 
Bishop Rectal Clinic and Hospital, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Bond Memorial Osteopathic Hospital, Reno, Nevada Northwest Hospital, Miami, Florida 
Bradshaw Osteopathic Hospital, Welch, Oklahoma . Nuhn General Osteopathic Hospital, Port Huron, Michigan 
Brewington Osteopathic Hospital, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Brown Osteopathic Hospital, Nebraska City, Nebraska Oklahoma Hospital and Clinic, Chickasha, Oklahoma 
Okmulgee Osteopathic Hospital, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 

Cape Osteopathic Hospital, Cape Girardeau, Missouri Orlando Osteopathic Hospital, Orlando, Florida 

inic Hospital, Nowata, Oklahoma Osborn Clinic, Colony, Kansas 
Coats-Brown Clinic and Hospital, Tyler, Texas Osteopathic Clinic and Hospital, Medford, Oregon 
Cochran Hospital, Holcemb, Missouri Osteopathic Hospital, Carlsbad, New Mexico 
Comanche Hospital, Comanche, Oklahoma Osteopathic Hospital of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
Cottage Hospital, Pomona, California Osteopathic Memorial Hospital, Greeley, Colorado 
Crews Hospital and Clinic, Gonzales, Texas Ottawa General Hospital, Ottawa, Illinois 
Ozar steopathic Hospital, ringfield, Missouri 
Devine Bros. Foundation Hospital, Kansas City, Missouri Pp Pp pringfi 
De Witt Hospital and Clinic, Waynesville, Missouri Pearson Osteopathic Hospital, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Donley Osteopathic Hospital, Kingman, Kansas Point Clinic and Hospital, Point Pleasant, West Virginia 


East Liverpool Osteopathic Hospital, East Liverpool, Ohio : 

East Side Hospital, Toledo, Ohio Retheld Hospital, 
Ellsworth Hospital, Safford, Arizona 

Elm Street Hospital, Battle Creek, Michigan ] 


Iowa 

Reid Hospital and Clinic, Bethany, Missouri 

Rhoads Clinic and Hospital, Eugene, Oregon 

Riverside Osteopathic Hospital and Sanitarium, Riverside, California 
Riverview Osteopathic Pennsylvania 


Farrow Hospital, Inc., Erie, Pennsylvania Roswell Osteopathic Hospital, Roswell, New Mexico 


Fort Worth Osteopathic Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas 


Fuller Osteopathic Hospital, illow Grove, Pennsylvania Saco Osteopathic Hospital, Saco, Maine 


Sandus ospital, Sandusky, Michigan 
au Osteopathic and Clinic, Enid, Oklahoma Hospital, Milan, Missouri 

eral Osteopathic Hospital, St. Joseph, Missouri South Bend Osteopathic Hospital, South Bend, Indiana 
anby Community Hospital, Granby, issouri < Carrollton, Missouri 


. South Side Osteopathic Hospital 
Green Cross General Hospital, Akron, Ohio Steele City Osteopathic Hospital, Steele City, Nebraska 


Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanitorium, Macon, Missouri 
Hayman’s Private Hospital, Pennsylvania Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanitorium, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Hinton Community moans, inton, Oklahoma - Surf Hospital, Sea Isle City, New Jersey 

Hugo Hospital, Hugo klahoma 
Hurliman Clinic and Hospital, Canon City, Colorado Tessien Osteopathic Hospital, Springfield, Minnesota 
Hustisford Hospital, Hustisford, Wisconsin Traverse City Osteopathic Hospital, Traverse City, Michigan 
Tucson General Hospital, Tucson, Arizona 


Garden City Maternity Hospital, Garden << 


Jackson Osteopathic Hospital, Jackson, Michigan 
ohnson’s Osteopathic Hospital, Afton, Oklahoma Wallace Memorial Hospital, Fresno, California rs 
Weir-Cove Osteopathic Hospital, Weirton, West Virginia 

Lawrence Osteopathic Hospital, Byron, Michigan Wetzel Osteopathic Hospital, Clinton, Missouri 

pold Hospital, Garden City, sas Willard General Hospital, Manchester, lowa _ 

- ' Wolf Osteopathic Clinic and Hospital, Canon City, Colorado 

Mahoning Valley Green Cross Hospital, Warren, Ohio Wolfe-Duforne Hospital, Athens, Texas 
Manning General Hospital, Meaning owa 
Martin Landfather Hospital, Maryvi ie, Missouri Young Clinic and Hospital, Alva, Oklahoma 
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Art Centre Hospital 
Detroit, Michigan 


Bangor Hospital 
angor, Maine 


Hospital 
icago, Illinois 


APPROVED RESIDENCY TRAINING PROGRAMS 
1949-50 


(Revised, December 13, 1949) 


HOSPITAL RESIDENCIES NAME HOSPITAL RESIDENCIES NAME 


Orpen athic Internal Joplin General Hospital 
icine Joplin, Missouri 
Surgery 
adio : 
K.C.O.S. Hospital 


Kirksville, Missouri 


General Surgery 


Pathology 
Roentgenology 
Lakeview Hospita 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
One vathic Internal 
Radiology Lamb Memorial Hospital 
Pathology Denver, Colorado 


Cleveland Osteopathic Hospital 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dallas General Hospital 
Dallas, Texas 


Des Moines General Hospital 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Des Moines Still Gotows Hospital 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Detroit Hospital 
Detroit, Michigan 


Doctors Hospital 
Columbus, Ohio 


Doctors Hospital 
Los Angeles, California 


Flint Ost thic Hospital 
Flint, Mi ichigan 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Grandview Hospital 
Dayton, Ohio 


Hospitals of the Kansas City 
Collage of ond 
ansas City, Missou 


Grand Rapite Osteopathic 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


thic Hospital 


Anesthesiology Lancaster, 
Radiology 


Los Angeles County Osteopathic 
General Surgery Angeles County 
Angeles, California 


General Surgery 
Radiology 
Anesthesiology 


Obstetrics 
General Surgery 
Pediatrics 


Massachusetts Osteo: 
Jamaica Plain, 


ssachusetts 1 
General Surgery 


Radiology 
E.E.N.T. 
Obstetrics Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Orthopedics 
Anesthesiology 
Osteo: fathic Internal 
Medicine 
Mount Clemens General Hospital 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 


Osteopathic Internal 
icine 
General Surge Oklahoma Osteopathic Hospital 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Radiology 
Anesthesiology 
E.E.N.T. 


Osteopathic Hospital of Maine 
Portland, Maine 


General Surgery 


Hospital of 
Pennsylvania 
General Surgery 
pedicles 
Osteo ic Internal 
Me 
Obstetrics 


General Surge 

Radiol 

Obstetrics Parkview Hospital 
Toledo, Ohio 


Surgery 


Radi 

Internal Waterville Hospital 
Medicine Waterville, Maine 

Jrolo 

Radio: 

| West Side Osteopathic Hospital 
yeneral Surgery est le Os athic ii 

Pathology York, Pennsyl lvania 


Hospital 
a 


1 


NN 


General Surgery 


General Surgery 
Anesthesiology 
Roentgenology, Diagnostic 
Obstetrics 

E.E.N.T. 


General Surgery 
General Surgery 
General Surgery 


Internal 


Pediatrics 

Anesthesiology 

Obstetrics 

Radiology 

Pathology 
eurology—including 
Neurosurgery 

General Surgery 

Orthopedics 

Urology. 


Obstetrics 
General Surgery 


Osteopetnic 


Medicine 


General Surgery- 


General Surgery 


General Surgery 


Pediatrics 

Osteopathic Internal 
Medicine 

Obstetrics and- Gynecology 

Surgery 


RENT. 


rthopedics 


General Surgery 


Generel, 
Obste 


General Surgery 


General Surgery 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF JOINT MANIPULATION. By 
James Mennell, M.A., M.D., B.C. (Cantab.) etc.; Consulting Phy- 
sician in Physical Medicine, St. Thomas’s Hospital and former Lec- 
turer to the Physiotherapy Training School; Hon. Fellow Chartered 
Socicty of Physiotherapy; One time visiting Associate Professor of 
Physical Medicine, University of Southern California; Awarded the 
Golden Keys with Life Membership of The American Congress of 
Phy-ical Medicine and The American Physical Therapy Association. 
Vol. I. Ed. 2. Cloth. Pp. 216, with illustrations. Price $7.50. The 
Blakiston Company, 1012 Walrut St., Philadelphia, 1949. 


The challenge that Mennell’s writings present to the 

teopathic profession continues in this 1949 edition of his 
publication. Both older members of the profession 
who limit their work largely to manipulation, and possibly 
claim too much for it, and younger graduates who may hold 
manipulation in too low esteem will find in this volume state- 
ments and ideas that demand their attention. The book is 
much more than a treatise on joint manipulation. Part I is 
primarily made up of a vigorous ‘criticism of “osteopaths” 
and other “unqualified manipulators,” a strong argument for 
the values of manipulation, and a plea to the medical pro- 
fession to adopt it. 


Briefly paraphrased, this is the author’s introductory 
thesis: Joint manipulation has been used for many generations, 
under the name of “bone-setting,” with unique benefit in many 
cases. Some “regular” medical practitioners used manipulation 
but it was never systematized and made part of the medical 
curriculum. Osteopathy and chiropractic came into being, 
teaching that all manner of disease was caused by joint lesions 
and could be cured by joint manipulation. This “creed” was 
so preposterous and unscientific that “regular” physicians were 
debarred from recommending treatment by these “unqualified 
practitioners.” Medical workers did not “set their faces against 
manipulation . . . out oi sheer mulish obstinacy,” but because 
they would have violated their trust if they counseled treat- 
ment based on unscientific theories they could not believe and 
they would have exposed their patients to the possibility of 
tragic results from unskilled treatment. However, because 
of their unfamiliarity with the technic of joint examination 
“regular” medical practitioners make many unnecessary mis- 
takes in the diagnosis of disease. This leads to needless sur- 
gery and other inappropriate treatment and as a result “vic- 
tims will be driven to resort to the medically unqualified 
manipulator.” “It may be fairly deemed a reproach” upon 
the regular profession that it-has been so tardy in recognizing 
the values of manipulation and developing a scientific founda- 
tion for its use. Now that there is herewith presented a 
scientific basis for understanding the joint lesion and its 
possible effects, the “regular” profession should master skill 
in joint diagnosis and joint manipulation as promptly as 
possible. 


In developing these ideas Mennell repeatedly returns to 
the implication that “osteopaths” and others who base their 
practices on manipulation are either ignorant or guilty of 
pretense, because they do not distinguish between the relief of 
symptoms and the cure of disease. He expresses great doubt 
that joint lesions can induce visceral pathology directly, al- 
though he recognizes that it can cause some reflex visceral 
disturbance. On the other hand, he illustrates the indis- 
pensable values of joint manipulation by reciting its specific 
application, and the mechanism of the results, in a large 
variety of conditions, including pseudo-angina, pseudo-mi- 
graine, neuralgias, Parkinson’s disease and cases simulating 
appendicitis, gallstone colic, intermittent claudication, and 
others. His analyses of how results are produced are not 
necessarily entirely correct. 


To justify his claim that joint manipulation now rests on 
a scientific foundation, the author presents his concept of the 
nature of the joint lesion. The discussion of “what may 
happen if an external force acting on two adjacent bones, 
while insufficient to cause rupture of the ligamentous fibres, 


Book Notices 


is too great to be counteracted by the ligaments without undue 
stretching”; of “locking” of joints; of the misinterpretation 
and true significance of the “snaps” in joint treatment; of the 
minuteness of malposition that is adequate to cause joint dis- 
turbance; of the factor of contiguous soft tissue changes; of 
the possibility of other inimical impulses coming from joint 
lesions besides referred pain—thése are worthy of careful 
study by anyone utilizing joint manipulation, spinal or appen- 
dicular. 

Similarly the chapter, General Rules for Joint Manipula- 
tion, is very instructive. Drawing from 40 years of experience 
in practicing manipulation, the author recites methods of 
procedure in making a precise diagnosis of joint condition, of 
organizing the proper sequence of movements in treatment, of 
estimating the force required, and determining the joint changes 
produced. Interestingly, Mennell has had difficulties similar 
to those of osteopathic teachers. “The almost impossible task 
of describing on paper the details of a delicate technique,” he 
explains, was responsible for the delay in publishing this 
treatise. How much of these excellent sections he owes to 
his earlier osteopathic contacts cannot be said, but they are 
not by any means mere plagiarisms and represent definite 
individual contributions. 


Parts II and III, which take up 160 of the approximately 
225 pages of the volume, are devoted to the technical consid- 
eration of the joints of the upper and lower extremity, re- 
spectively. The anatomical descriptions emphasize in great 
detail the shapes of joint surfaces and the arrangement of 
ligamentous structures with special reference to their influences 
on joint movement. Unique distinction is made between move- 
ments that may be produced by external forces and those 
that are part of the joint’s functional action, capable of vol- 
untary production. The application of manipulation is care- 
fully related to these basic facts. Nearly 300 line drawings, 
photographs, and x-rays illustrate these descriptions. Much 
of this material is the result of original studies and is of 
especial value. Volume II, dealing with joints of the trunk is 
projected for an early date. 


Even though the author appears to be unfairly critical of 
osteopathic concepts and standards and either he has not 
studied or has failed to grasp the significance of osteopathic 
research results, the book is of outstanding value in practice, 
in molding theoretical concepts and in confronting the osteo- 
pathic profession with a thought-provoking evaluation of 
therapy by joint manipulation. 

L. C. Cuancier, A.M., D.O. 
Editor’s Note: 

Tue Journat for May 1935, in an editorial by the late 
Ray G. Hulburt, quoted a part of a letter from Dr. Mennell 
to a well-known osteopathic physician in the United States, 
which letter ran in part as follows: (Dr. Mennell had written 
an earlier book on manipulation.) 

In the last paragraph but one you mention one of my illustra- 
tions, and add that ‘this “is the only place where apparent credit is 
carried to osteopathy.’ This is true, and I am sorry to say deliberate, 
in spite of the fact that I knew quite well of the truth of your state- 


ment that every figure and every page is a corroboration of the 
teaching of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still . 


In my own mind, and in my own ik I pay loyal tribute to the 
great man who first conceived the possibility of applying manipulative 
treatment to the joints of the spine. 


SHEARER’S MANUAL OF HUMAN DISSECTION. Edited 
by Charles E. Tobin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy, The 
University of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry. Ed. 2. 
Cloth. Pp. 286, with illustrations. Price $4.50. The Blakiston Com- 
pany, 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 1949. 

“With the decrease in time allotted for gross anatomy 
and the increased number of students in medical schools in 
the United States,” the author observes, “the problem of 
finding a manual or dissecting guide which will facilitate 
and enhance instruction in the gross anatomic laboratories 


286 


is confronting the staff of many schools.” The revised edition 
of this manual, which is a compromise between the classical, 
lengthy manuals and the very brief guides for dissection, 
appears to meet this problem admirably. 


The book is intended for use in the dissecting room; 
the descriptive matter it contains is designed to accompany 
the actual inspection of the dissected parts. A workable bal- 
ance has been achieved between the amount of procedure for 
dissection and descriptive text. It is adaptable to various 
plans or sequences for dissection without overburdening the 
dissector with detailed instructions or, on the other hand, 
neglecting to indicate and correlate the structures of the 
human body. Designed to be an autonomous unit, the manual 
does not have to be used with, or with reference to, other 
anatomical texts, although the author makes clear that the 
knowledge gained in the dissecting room from the body, with 
the aid of the dissecting manual, should be supplemented by 
collateral reading in one of the standard descriptive texts, if 
the student is to obtain a more thorough understanding of 
human anatomy. 


The manual gives the dissection procedure for the entire 
body and yet keeps the dissected parts in as near their normal 
relationships as possible, so that relationships as well as 
individual parts can be studied. The instructor can adapt the 
plan of this manual to any sequence of regional dissection. 
The usefulness of the work for its special purpose is enhanced 
by excellent format, simple style, large print, and bold face 
type for the more important structures. 


CONGENITAL ANOMALIES OF THE HEART AND GREAT 
VESSELS. Clinicopathologic Study of 132 Cases. By Thomas J. Dry, 
A.B., M.A., M.B., Ch.B., M.S. in Med., F.A.C.P., Consulting Physician 
in Division of Medicine, Mayo Clinic, and five other members of the 
staffs of the Mayo Clinic and Mayo Foundation. Cloth. Pp. 68 with 
illustrations. Price $4.50. Charles C Thomas, Springfield, IIll., 1949. 


This monograph on congenital heart malformations is an 
excellent study and review treatise, useful alike for grasping 
the essentials of the several anomalies and for refreshing 
one’s ideas. 


Sixteen anomalies are covered. Each is given three pages: 
a page bearing a picture and short biography of the first 
individual to describe the disease, followed by a double-page 
spread on which pertinent clinicopathologic information ap- 
pears. A brief history of these cases and an outline of the 
chief clinical features accompany the superb illustrative ma- 
terial. For every malformation there are color photographs 
of a model of the anomaly, at least one x-ray plate, and a 
direct photograph of the pathological defect. In many cases, 
diagrammat‘c representation of the pictured specimen and elec- 
trocardiographic findings are included. 


The malformations included in this work are cor bilocu- 
lare, cor triloculare biatriatum, tricuspid atresia, mitral 
atresia, persistent common atrioventricular canal, atrial septal 
defect, ventricular septal defect, Eisenmenger complex, tetral- 
ogy of Fallot, great vessel transposition, persistent truncus 
arteriosus, patent ducti:s arteriosus, aortic atresia, anomalous 
aorta, and coarctation of the aorta. 


Although it contributes no new” knowledge, this thin 
volume deserves a place on the shelf of everyone who deals 
with heart lesions—general practitioner, pediatrician, and 
cardiologist. Without turning pages, one may encompass the 
salient features of each defect. Its terse language and explana- 
tory illustrations recommend it for the beginner who wants 
to learn the basic pointers and for the student who wants 
a brief, compact review. It is not, however, intended to be 
a complete survey of any of these malformations; intensive 
discussions on each subject must be sought elsewhere. 

Arnotp Metnick, A.B., M.A., D.O. 


TEXT-BOOK OF OPHTHALMOLOGY. By Sir W. Stewart 
Duke-Elder, K.C.V.O., M.A., D.Sc. (St. And.), Ph.D. (Lond.), 
M.D., Ch.B., F.R.C.S., Hon. D.Sc. (Northwestern); Surgeon Oculist 
to H. M. the King; Knight of Grace, Order of St. John; Consulting 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to the British Army and the Royal Air Force; 
Director of Research, Institute of Ophthalmology, University of Lon- 
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don; Fellow, University College, London; Consulting Surgeon, Moor- 
fields Westminster and Central Eye Hospital; Ophthalmic Surgeon, 
St. George’s Hospital, London. Vol. IV, The Neurology of Vision 
Motor and Optical Anomalies. Cloth. Pp. 3473-4627, with illustra. 
tions. Price $20.00. The C. V. Mosby Company, 3207 Washington 
Bivd., St. Louis, 1949. 


The appearance of Volume IV, The Neurology of Vision 
Motor and Optical Anomalies, of Duke-Elder’s monumental 
Text-Book of Ophthalmology, is an occasion for the con- 
scientious reviewer to use all his carefully hoarded superlatives 
in one big bang. This is a great book, great in conception, 
great in extent, and great in achievement. In whatever way 
the book is examined, its high standard is confirmed. For 
the ground it covers, this book has practically the value of 
a whole library. It goes without saying that this volume 
should be the indispensable possession of every ophthalmologist. 


This book is divided into three sections. In the first, 
on The Neurology of Vision, chapters are included on the 
visual pathways, disorders of the higher visual centers, and 
anomalies of the pupillary pathways. If it is fair to indicate 
one chapter as outstanding when all are excellent, the chapter 
on higher visual centers may be cited for its discussion of 
visuosensory, associational, paroxysmal, perception, and jsy- 
cnogenic disorders. The second section on Motor Anomalies 
of the Eyes covers anomalies of the ocular movements, 
anomalies of binocular fixation, concomitant and nonconcomit- 
ant squint, ocular deviations, and pathological nystagmus. ‘The 
third section, Optical Anomalies of the Eye, includes chapters 
on errors of refraction, anomalies of accommodations, ani- 
seikonia, eye-strain and visual hygiene, and clinical optical 
appliances. 


This volume is fully up to the high standard achie\ed 
in the three preceding volumes which together comprise «ne 
of the best textbooks which has ever appeared in English. 
It should certainly be found in every library that purports 
to contain books on ophthalmology. 


THE EPITOME OF ANDREAS VESALIUS. Translated from 
the Latin with Preface and Introduction by L. R. Lind, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Cloth. Pp. 132, with illustrations. Price $7.50. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1949. 


This book is the first English translation from the 
Latin of the famous work of Andreas Vesalius of Brussels, 
“founder of human anatomy,” which was originally pub- 
lished in 1543, the same year that Copernicus laid the 
foundations of modern astronomy with his work “On the 
Motions of Heavenly Bodies.” For four centuries the 
Epitome, which is at once a descriptive anatomy and an 
anatomical atlas, has remained the basis of modern human 
anatomy. 


The original volume consisted of only fourteen folio 
pages measuring 21 by 16 inches, with eleven plates made 
from wood block showing the bones, muscles, external 
parts, nerves, veins, and arteries. The present translation is 
faithful to the Ciceronian periodic style of the Latin, yet 
uses modern technical phraseology. In addition to the 
English translation, the complete Latin text and the meticu- 
lous woodcuts of the original have been reproduced. 
Anatomical notes follow each chapter to make the work 
more valuable to the student of medicine and medical 
history. 


The style of the Epitome is clear and brief; it is a 
triumph of condensation from the vast bulk of Vesalius’ 
longer work, “On the Fabric of the Human Body,” which 
Sir William Osler regarded as the greatest medical book 
ever written. However, the Epitome is a book in its own 
right; seldom has so large an amount of scientific knowledge 
been so skilfully compressed into the narrow limits of a few 
pages. 


This volume, clearly a labor of love on the part of all 
concerned, has been given a superb physical presentation, 
and should appeal to book lovers and artists in general, as 
well as to medical men, teachers of anatomy and medicine, 
and those interested in the history of medical science. 


_ 
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THE COMPLEAT PEDIATRICIAN. By W. C. Davison, M.A., 
D.Sc., LL.D., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, Duke University. Ed. 6 
Cloth. About 300 pages. Price $4.75. Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1949, 


Davison’s sixth edition of his pediatrics text takes its 
place with the previous editions as a valuable guide for all 
those who deal with children. 

Maintaining the same format of listing symptoms and 
diseases under thirteen chapter headings with profuse cross- 
indexing for clarity and completeness, the new issue has 
undergone change in subject matter in over fifty of its pages. 
There is little in the field of pediatrics that is not included 
and even though use of the book appears complicated at first 
because of its multiple references, this very fact makes it an 
easy source book to which reference can be quickly made. 

The improvements in the sixth edition are multitudinous. 
Outstanding additions include new diagnostic features and 
charts and therapeutic advances. Charts have been added on 
virus encephalitides and diagnostic findings on blood smears 
in the anemias, as well as important points in interpreting 
electroencephalograms. Among the many new _ therapeutic 
products discussed for the first time are myanesin in -treatment 
of cerebral palsy, mebaral in epilepsy, para-amino-benzoic-acid, 
aureomycin, and BAL. - 

There is no reservation or on in recommending 
“The Compleat Pediatrician” for fast and accurate reference. 
It is the only text that approaches being a differential diag- 
nosis book in pediatrics and by that virtue is worthy of its 
position of high standing. 

ARNOLD MELNICK, 


A.B., M.A., D.O. 


CLINICAL RADIATION THERAPY. By Ira I. Kaplan, M.D., 
F.A.C.R., Clinical Professor of Radiology, New York University 
Medical College; Attending Radiation Therapist, Beth-David Hospi- 
tal, New York; Director, Radiation Therapy Department, Bellevue 
Hospital, N. Y. Ed. 2. Cloth. Price $15.00. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
49 E, 33rd St., New York City, 1949. 


This standard textbook of radiation therapy, revised and 
rewritten for the second edition, may be truthfully described 
as explicit, practical and complete. No important condition 
has been omitted, and every discussion includes exact details 
of the therapy of choice. Excellent introductory chapters are 
included on Historical Development of Radiation Therapy, 
Radiation Physics, Principles of Radiation Therapy, and Gen- 
eral Considerations in the Use of Radiation Therapy. 

. The purpose of this book, the author states, is to “enable 
the student, the general practitioner and the specialist readily 
to find an answer to the problems of rational irradiation in 
the treatment of benign and malignant conditions affecting 
human beings. As this work is meant essentially for the 
physician and is based primarily on clinical experience, rules 
and suggestions for the clinical care and handling of patients 
during the course of radiation therapy are carefully described. 
It is now realized that for the proper application of available 
irradiation technics the radiologist should understand the 
important pathologic phases of the lesions he will radiate. 
The author has attempted to supply this working knowledge 
of pathology to the extent required by the certifying board 
in radiology.” 


Throughout the book Dr. Kaplan has drawn upon the 
immense resources of case material at his command, embody- 
ing the practical clinical experience of years of practice in 


one of the largest city hospitals in the world, to illustrate 
and point up his practical and explicit recommendations. 

X-ray, radium, and radon are given equal prominence. 
The new concepts of dosage measurement and the use of iso- 
topes are considered in detail. In the clinical chapters greater 
emphasis is given to inflammatory conditions and arthritis. 
Radiation therapy for eye conditions, which for long has not 
been utilized to its full extent, is fully described. The chapter 
on the relation of trauma to cancer has been bought up to 
date, and a new chapter on the legal aspects of radiation 
therapy has been added. 

“In spite of the recognition of new radioactive forces 
during the past few years,” the author states, “x-ray and 
radium remain the most effective forms of radiation in the 
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treatment and control of neoplastic disease. Recently the 
National Research Council stated that as yet research in 
atomic energy had not developed a panacea for control of 
cancer and that the tried remedies—surgery, x-rays, and 
radium—are still the only ones of proved worth. The medical 
profession recognizes that irradiation is a field of medicine 
which requires training, experience, and judgment if best 
results are to be achieved with it.” 


This book is a valuable addition to the library of every 
physician who uses radiation therapy, either as a specialty or 
as part of his office practice. 


THE ORIGIN OF MEDICAL TERMS. By Henry Alan Skinner, 
M.B., F.R.C.S. (C.), Professor of Anatomy, University of Western 
Ontario. Cloth. Pp. 320. Price $7.00. The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, Mt. Royal & Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, 1949. 


Each day the medical student encounters new terms which 
he often accepts without completely understanding their mean- 
ing and significance and history. This work is designed as a 
general reference book of standard medical terms, particularly 
those likely to be encountered by the medical student as he 
enters upon the study of medicine. While the material covers 
the general field of medicine, it is especially directed toward 
the basic medical sciences of anatomy, physiology, biochemis- 
try, and pathology. 


Many of the more familiar .proper names are retained in 
this book and short biographical sketches have been included 
of those men whose names appear most frequently in the 
text. Wherever possible, reference to an original article has 
been included when it contained a new word or when it 
resulted in the author’s name being used to designate the item 
or condition. This is a very readable book of great scholarship 
which is recommended for medical students as an aid in under- 
standing the etymology and, therefore, impressing on their 
minds the significance and meaning of medical terms. 


As an example, it may be noted that the word, mumps, 
is derived from the Dutch mompen, to sulk. In old English to 
mump is to sulk or be sullen; thus originally to have “the 
mumps” was to be sulky or sullen. Transference of the term 
to the disease which caused such an appearance was also prob- 
ably influenced by the similarity to such words as lump and 
bump. 


NURSING IN CLINICAL MEDICINE. By Julius Jensen, Ph.D. 
(in Medicine); M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Medicine, Washington University, St. Louis; Member of 
Staff, St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis; Diplomate of American Board 
of Internal Medicine (Cardiovascular Disease), and Deborah Maclurg 
Jensen, M.A., B.Sc., R.N., Lecturer in Nursing Education, Washington 
University, St. Louis; Visiting Instructor at St. Louis City and St. 
Luke’s Hospitals, St. Louis; Formerly Social Service Consultant, Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, St. Louis. Ed. 3. Cloth. Pp. 792, with illus- 
trations. Price $4.00. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 1949. 


All aspects of disease with which the modern nurse must 
be familiar are included in this work, which is designed to 
meet the need for a brief, concise, readable, fairly complete, 
and up-to-date text on elementary internal medicine, including 
nursing care. An attempt has been made to integrate those 
phases, such as the biological and physical sciences, the social 
sciences, the medical sciences, disease prevention, nutrition, 
and diet therapy, with procedures important in medical nursing. 
As the book is an adaptation rather than a condensation, 
focused on the requirements of the modern. nurse, it may be 
used both as a text and a reference for nursing care. 


New discoveries and their application in the diagnosis 
and treatment of medical patients greatly affect the content 
of the course in medical nursing, and much of this new 
material has been included in this edition. Basic procedures 
frequently used in nursing patients with certain conditions 
have been listed at the end of the discussion on nursing care. 
New chapters have been added on the nursing problems con- 
nected with the chronic patient, the aged, and rehabilitation, 
and the reading lists for the advanced student or graduate 
have been revised and brought up to date. 


CLINICAL INTERPRETATION OF LABORATORY TESTS. 
By Raymond H. Goodale, M.D., Pathologist at the Worcester City 
Hospital, Worcester Hahnemann Hospital, Belmont Hospital, and Fair- 
lawn Hospital, Worcester, Mass., Clinton Hospital, Clinton, Mass., 
Harrington Memorial Hospital, Southbridge, Mass.; Consulting Patholo- 
gist, Veterans Administration Hospital, Rutland Heights, Mass. Cloth. 
Pp. 606, with illustrations. Price $6.50. F. A. Davis Company, 1914-16 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, 1949. 


The ceaseless process of correlating information and add- 
ing new discoveries, new methods to the diagnostic arma- 
mentarium of the modern doctor is ably assisted by this book. 
The osteopathic physician will find interesting the discussion 
of physiology, normal values, and the meaning of abnormal 
values of body fluids and excreta and will appreciate the 
ease with which the book can be used for reference to diseases 
for which laboratory findings assist diagnosis. The general 
practitioner, particularly, may scan profitably the last chapter 
on the collection and care of laboratory specimens which con- 
tains directions to safeguard the accuracy of results. The 
author distinguishes carefully those conditions for which cer- 
tain tests are pathognomonic, the limits to the usefulness of 
laboratory findings, the patient protection gained by routine 
urinalyses, blood count determinations, and serological tests 
for syphilis, and he emphasizes the responsibility of the 
clinician to request the tests pertinent to the findings from 
the patient’s history and- physical examination. 


THE ARTICULAR FACETS AND THE OSTEO- 
PATHIC SPINAL LESION—ZUKERMAN 
(Continued from page 241) 
of the physician to relieve this spasm and upon the 
inherent tone of the patient’s musculature depend the 

speed and permanence of the relief given. 
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PEPTIC ULCER EMERGENCIES—BALLINGER 


(Continued from page 258) 


Then by suction, as much of the abdominal fluid 
is removed as is possible. The suction tip particularly 
follows along the right gutter and to the pelvis. 


The question of drainage in gross contamination 
is controversial. Some surgeons place a Penrose drain 
in the right kidney fossa bringing it out through a 
stab wound in the flank, and other drains may be 
placed in the pelvis. Others take meticulous care in 
the toilet of the peritoneum and, especially since the 
advent of the sulfas and penicillin, close their incisions 
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without drains. It has been my practice in recent 
years to close these wounds without drainage, using 
penicillin and sulfas intraperitoneally and continuing 
them parenterally as the case requires. 


Before concluding this discussion, a few words 
concerning the sequelae of perforated peptic ulcers 
seems in order. According to the report of Werbel, 
Kozall, and Meyer,’ of their findings in a 7-year 
period from 1939 to 1945 inclusive, 4,355 patients 
with peptic ulcer were admitted to the wards of the 
Cook County Hospital. Between 11 and 14 per cent 
of these patients were treated for perforated ulcer and 
recovered. During this same period 239 ulcer patients 
or 41.4 per cent of the 574 cases with perforation 
were admitted with a history of a previous perfora- 
tion. Eighty-six per cent of these patients were com- 
plaining of intractable abdominal pain; 34 per cent, 
bleeding; 21 per cent, obstruction; and 17 per cent, 
reperforation. This report is offered in order to give 
some statistical guide as to your patients’ chances for 
future ulcer difficulty following recovery from jer- 
foration of a peptic ulcer. 


I have not practiced either gastrojejunostomy or 
partial gastric resection at the time of surgical treat- 
ment of acute perforation. However, other surgeons 
have performed these operations when patients’ con- 
ditions seemed to warrant them. If my patients do 
not respond to medical treatment and dietary manage- 
ment, they are advised to submit later to partial 
gastrectomy which offers them the opportunity for 
relief. 


SUMMARY 


The clinical picture of acute perforation of the 
peptic ulcer is dramatic. Pain is sudden in onset, 
terrifying, agonizing, and continuous. It begins in 
the epigastrium and quickly becomes equally intense 
along the right flank and extends to the right iliac 
fossa and pelvis. It usually radiates to the shoulders 
and the clavicles and supraclavicular spaces. 

Shock even to the point of collapse is present 
early with its symptoms of rapid pulse, subnormal 
temperature, and cold clammy skin. 

When a history can be taken, it usually reveals 
the story of chronic or recurrent peptic ulcer with its 
indigestion, burning pain, and so forth, usually re- 
lieved by bland foods and acid-neutralizing medi- 
cations. 

The abdomen is boardlike, tender to the slightest 
pressure, and pain is aggravated by any increase of 
intra-abdominal pressure. Respirations are shallow. 

The signs of a general peritonitis rapidly follow 
the onset of the sudden, terrific pain. 

Leukocytosis is present and the x-ray report of 
streaks of air over the right diaphragm clinches the 
diagnosis in the majority of cases. 

It is not difficult to recognize the fact that this is 
an acute condition requiring a surgeon’s attention as 
soon as he can be summoned. The brutality of the pain 
often causes the patient to demand this attention while 
the physician ponders the problem. 
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Conventions and 
Meetings 


Announcements 


American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion, Fifty-Fourth Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, July 10-14, inclusive. Pro- 
gram Chairman, C. R. Nelson, 
Ottawa, Ill. 


Academy of Applied Osteopathy, 
Eastern Postgraduate Course, Hotel 
Statler, New York City, April 3-6. 


American College of Osteopathic In- 
ternists, Eastern Study Group, Phil- 
adelphia, March 30-April 2; annual 
meeting, Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo., October 23-26. Program 
Chairman, Stuart - Harkness, Des 
Moines, Lowa. 

American College of Osteopathic Ob- 
stetricians and Gynecologists, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Feb- 
ruary 20-22. Program Chairman, 
ternard Abel, Toledo, Ohio. 


American College of Osteopathic Pe- 
diatricians, Region I, New York, 
March 31. 


American College of Osteopathic Sur- 
geons, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
lowa, October 15-19. Program chair- 
man, Howard A. Graney, Des 
Moines, Towa. 


American Osteopathic College of Ra- 
diology, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa, October 15-19. Program 
Chairman, D. W. Hendrickson, 
Wichita, Kans. 


Américan Osteopathic Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa, October 15-19. Program 
Chairman, Mr. Edward C. Barron, 
Detroit. 


American Osteopathic Society of 
Proctology, Shamrock Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Tex., April 3-5. Program 
Chairman, Marille E. Sparks, Dallas, 
Tex. 


American Society of Osteopathic 
Anesthesiologists, Hotel Savery, 
Des Moines, Iowa, October 15-19. 
Program Chairman, Crawford M. 
Esterline, Kirksville, Mo. 


Arizona, 
May. 


Westward Ho, 


Phoenix, 


Arkansas, Albert Pike Hotel, Little 
Rock, May. Program Chairman, L. 
J. Bell, Helena. 


California, Sacramento, annual con- 
vention, May 3-5, Board, April 30, 
House of Delegates, May 1, 2. 


Georgia, Hotel Thomas, Thomasville, 
May 12, 13. 


In Treating Para-nasal Infection 
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ARGYROL 


Bacteriosiatic, demulcent and detergent 
in its positive actions, ARGYROL constantly 
demonstrates its advantages for effective 
control of infection and restoration 

to normal function. 

Additionally, its use does not handicap 
the restoration process by compensatory 
congestion, the experience so often suffered 
with many vasoconstrictors. 


A 


saver 


The ARGYROL Technique 

1. The nasal meatus ... by 20 per cent 
ARGYROL instillations through the 
nasolacrimal duct. 

2. The nasal passages...with 10 per 
cent ARGYROL solution in drops. 

3. The nasal cavities . . . with 10 per cent 
ARGYROL by nasal tamponage. 


Its Three-Fold Effect 

1. Decongests without irritation to the 
membrane and without ciliary injury. 

2. Definitely bacteriostatic, yet non-toxic 
to tissue. 

3. Stimulates secretion and cleanses, 
thereby enhancing Nature's own first 
line of defense. 


ARGYROL — the medicciion cf 


choice in treating paro-nosal infection. 
SPECIFY THE ORIGINAL ARGYROL PACKAGE 


Made only by the 
A. C. BARNES COMPANY 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


ARGYROL fs a registered trademark, the 
property of A. C. Barnes Company 


Illinois, Knickerbocker Hotel, Chi- 


cago, May 12-14. 


Indiana, Fowler Hotel, Lafayette, May 
14-16. Program Co-Chairmen, H. 
D. Wolf and John Kenney, both of 
Indianapolis. 


Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, May 15, 16; joint meeting 
of House of Delegates and Board 
of Trustees, May 14. Program 
Chairman, H. D. Meyer, Algona. 


Maine, postgraduate seminar, Water- 
ville, March; annual meeting, Samo- 


set Hotel, Rockland, June. 


Manitoba, Winnipeg, January. 


Civic Auditorium, Grand 
October 1-5 Program 
Ralph F. Kraker, Ann 


Michigan, 
Rapids, 
Chairman, 
Arbor. 


Missouri, St. Louis, October 12-14. 
Program Chairman, Theodore Cor- 
canges, Raytown. 


New Jersey, Hotel Stacy Trent, Tren- 
ton, March 3-5. See also New York. 


New York, Hotel Statler, New York 
City, October 13, 14, 1950. Program 
Chairman, Charles K. Smith, El- 
mira. 


North Dakota, Rudolph Hotel, Valley 
City, May. Program Chairman, 
Harry Homewood, Valley City. 
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-MONOCAINE 
ANESTUBES 7 


MONOCAINE ANESTUBES simplify your local anesthesia ad- 
ministrations. Available in 1 cc., 2% cc and 5 ce. sizes to fit 
the corresponding size Anestube Syringe—they permit direct 
injection from the container into the tissues. This method 
assures asepsis and correct dose and represents a convenience 
not possible with the glass syringe method. 


Procedure is simple. The Anes- 
tube (anesthetic tube) is in- 
serted into the frame of tne 
Anestube syringe ond pushed 
forward until the proximal end 
of the cartridge needle pene- 
trates the metal cap. 


economy. 


ADAPTABLE—The Anestube Syringe may be used with all 
standard needles (Luer adapter supplied with each syringe) 
and with the special cartridge needles. 


The Anestube is locked into 
the frame of the syringe by 
turning the knurled knob to the 
right. The Anestube actualiy 
becomes the barrel of the 
syringe. It can't break; it can't 
leak even under pressure. 


sociation 


mark of the N 


NOVOCOL CHEMICAL MEG. CO, INC 


UNBREAKABLE - LEAKPROOF—The Anestube Syringe is 
made of lightweight metal and, unlike the glass type, is un- 
breakable and leakproof Because of the many years of service 
that it will give, the Anestube method represents a decided 


MONOCAINE ANESTUBES are accepted 
by the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical As- 


Monécaine, a Brand of Butethamine crags is the registered trade 
Novocol Chemical Mfg. Co., Ine. 


Washington: 


Northwest Osteopathic Conference 
(Washington and Oregon Osteo- 
pathic Associations), Winthrop Ho- 
tel, Tacoma, June 4-7. Program 
Chairman, E. D. Mosier, Puyallup, 
Wash. 


Ohio, refresher course, Toledo, Feb- 
ruary; annual meeting, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, May. 
Program Chairman, W. D. Hence- 
roth, Grove City. 


Ontario, Barrie, May 5, 6. Program 
Chairman, J. E. Wilson, Barrie. 


Oregon: See Northwest Osteopathic 
Convention. 


Osteopathic Academy of Orthopedists, 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa, 
October 15-19. Program Chairman, 
Harry F. Shaffer, Detroit. 


Osteopathic College of Ophthalmol- 
ogy and Otorhinolaryngology, Los 
Angeles, fall. 


South Carolina, Wade Hampton Ho- 
tel, Columbia, May. 


South Dakota, State Game Lodge, 
Black Hills, June. Program Chair- 
man, M. C. Thompson, Watertown. 


Vermont, Rutland, October 4, 5. Pro- 
gram Chairman, M. C. Smith, Ben- 
nington. 
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See Northwest Osteo- 
pathic Convention. 


West Virginia, Chancellor Hotel, 
Parkersburg, May 7-9. Program 
Chairman, Harry Myer, Vienna. 


Western States Osteopathic 
of Proctology, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, September 25-27. 


Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, May 4, 5. 


OFFICIAL AND AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 


ARIZONA 
State Society 

Wayman A. Seydler, Phoenix, has 
been appointed chairman of the legal 
and legislative committee, replacine the 
late W. Dale Jamison. 

Sherman W. Meyer, Phoenix is 
chairman of the public affairs commit- 
tee. Dr. Meyer also has been appointed 
a member of the board of trustees 


Tucson 
Leona Benton, Tucson, was elected 
secretary-treasurer in place of Albert 
T. Styles, who moved to St. Louis 


Paul Chadwell, Des Moines, Iowa, ad- 
dressed the meeting November 2 on the 
latest improvements in the management 
of obstetrical cases. 


ARKANSAS 
State Society Auxiliary 
The officers are: President, Mrs. Paul 
Lecky, El Dorado; president-elect, Mrs. 
R. H. Mount, Siloam Springs, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. C. C. Chapin, 
Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda County 
A symposium on general medicine 
conducted by Glennard E. Lahrson and 
David Bosworth, both of Oakland, will 
be the feature of ‘the meeting Febru- 
ary 9. 
Citrus Belt 
The officers are: President, William 
G. Stahl, Pomona; president-elect, A. 
Steen Carlson, Ontario; secretary-treas- 
urer, H. Kay Dooley, Pomona. 
Committee chairmen are: Public and 
veterans affairs, Errol R. King, River- 
side; public health and child welfare, 
Cordelia M. Richmond, Pomona; mili- 
tary affairs, Melville Fenton, San Bern- 
ardino; public service, Carroll L. Castle; 
publicity, Alden S. Bordwell; radio, 
Alfred C. Fulmor, the latter three of 
Riverside; speaker procurement, Drs. 
Stahl and Carlson; professional affairs, 
Robert L. McBurney, Ontario; profes- 
sional education, Robert A. Galbraith; 
hospitals and clinics, V. Allen Herbert, 
both of Riverside; ethics and censorship, 
Dr. Castle; publications, Frank H. 
Dooley, Pomona; vocational guidance, 
George W. Sears, Colton; membership, 
John H. Heydenreich, Fontana; histor- 
ian, Loring W. Mann, Pomona; insur- 
ance, H. Kay Dooley; industrial acci- 
dent insurance, Ralph W. Burton, San 
Bernardino; health insurance, Owen M. 
Sherrick, Upland; medical deiense, 
Richard E. Eby, Pomona. 
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Foothill 

The officers were reported in the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL. 

Committee chairmen are: Public af- 
fairs, Kenneth B. Harvey; public serv- 
ice, John G. Griffin; professional affairs, 
Meredith T. Waterman, all of Mon- 
rovia, and insurance, Clarence B. Nich- 
olson, El Monte. 

Fresno County 

The officers were soporved i in the Au- 
gust JOURNAL. 

Committee chairmen are: Public af- 
fairs, Charles H. Glass; public service 
and publications, Madge Spencer; pro- 
fessional affairs, Rauden H. Coburn; 
ethics and censorship, Frank E. Mac- 
Cracken; insurance, Walter G. Snyder. 
All are from Fresno. 

Glendal 

The officers are: President, Harold T. 
Edwards; president-elect, David B. 
Adam, both of Los Angeles; secretary- 
treasurer, Allan C. McLellan, Montrose. 
The trustees are Joseph Manuele and 
Clem H. Parsons, both of Glendale. 

Committee chairmen are: Public af- 
fairs, J. Holt Robison, Los Angeles; 
veterans and military affairs, Rodney G. 
Wilson, Glendale; public health and 
child welfare, Emlin O. Leean, Mon- 
trose; public service and radio, Glen F. 
Gordon, Glendale; publicity, Lawrence 
M. Juday, Los Angeles; professional 
affairs, Harry R. Salisbury; profes- 
sional education, Charles C. Dieudonne, 
both of Glendale; ethics and censorship, 
Edward T. Abbott, Los Angeles; publi- 
cations, Clarence S. Merrill; member- 
ship, Charles W. Rea, all of Glendale; 
industrial accident insurance, Lowell W. 
Kearl; health insurance, Philip  F. 
Spooner, both of Los Angeles; medical 
defense and insurance, Dr. Parsons. 

Kern County 

The officers and trustees were re- 
ported in the September JouRNAL. 

Tlie committee chairmen are: Public 
affairs and public health and child wel- 
fare, Violet Martin Smythe; veterans 
and military affairs, Don Carlos Garn; 
public service, publicity, radio, and 
speaker procurement, L. Arthur Moore; 
professional affairs and _ publications, 
Robert P. Haring, all of Bakersfield; 
professional education, Jack H. Dugan, 
Delano; hospitals and clinics, Arvel E. 
Angell, Oildale; ethics and censorship 
and membership, A. Marsh Tuttle; vo- 
cational guidance, Dwight H. Jones; 
historian, Stephen H. Montgomery, all 
of Bakersfield; insurance and industrial 
accident insurance, Frederick C. H. 
Fowler, Oildale; health insurance, Ar- 
thur W. Carlson, Jr., McFarland; 
medical defense, Olof G. Ohlsson, 
Shafter. 

Long Beach 

The officers are: President, Claire E. 
Pike; president-elect, Nicholas V. Oddo; 
secretary-treasurer, Preston R. Fullen, 
all of Long Beach. The trustees are 
Ward G. DeWitt and Francis M. Neff, 
both of Long Beach. 

Committee chairmen are: Public, mili- 
tary, and veterans affairs, Paul 
Winters; public health and child wel- 
fare, Earl A. Ryan; public service, Dr. 
Neff; publicity, Paul A. Ford; radio, 


Glycerol (Doho) by Exclusive ( 
Specific Gravity—and is 


AS AN ADJUNCT TO SYSTEMIC ANTI- 
INFECTIVE THERAPY, AS PENICILLIN, ETC. 


FORMULA: 

Glycerol (DOHO)................ 17.90 GRAMS 
(Highest obtainable spec. grav.) 


Elmer S. Clark; professional affairs, 
Russell M. Husted; speaker procure- 
ment and professional education, Dr. 
Oddo; hospitals and clinics, Don C. Lit- 
tlefield; ethics and censorship, Ace L. 
Pettigrew; publications, Frederick Du- 
bin; vocational guidance, Dr. DeWitt; 


membership, Dr. Fullen; historian, 
Henry F. Miles; insurance, Henry L. 
McDowell; industrial . accident insur- 


ance, Richard E. Toler; medical defense, 
Walter E. Mattocks. All are from Long 
Beach. 


Los Angeles City 

The officers are: President, Anson P. 
Williams; president-elect, Robert M. 
Loveland; secretary-treasurer, Betsy B. 
MacCracken; all are from Los Angeles. 
The trustees are H. Mayer Dubin, 
David H. Payne, and Fred H. Stone, 
all of Los Angeles. 

Committee chairmen are: Public af- 
fairs, Dorothy J. Marsh, Los Angeles; 
veterans and military affairs, John F. 


Literature and samples sent to physicians on request. 


DOHO CHEMICAL COR P.—Makers of AURALGAN and 0-[OS-MO-SAN NEW YORK 13 
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THE INDICATION 
DICTATES THE CHOICE OF MEDICATION 


Process has the Highest Obtainabie 
| Virtually Free of Water, Alcohol and Acids 


IN CHRONIC SUPPURATIVE 
OTITIS MEDIA, FURUNCULOSIS 
AND AURAL DERMATOMYCOSIS 


USE 
0-TOS-M0-SAN 


+ ++@ potent chemical combination (not a 
mere mixture), combining Sulfathiazole 
and Urea in AURALGAN Glycerol (DOHO) 


media. 

PORMULA: 

Uree .......... 2.0 GRAMS 
Sulfathiazole 1.6 GRAMS 
Glycerol (DOHO) Base 16.4 GRAMS 


Fahey, Hollywood; public health and 
child welfare and publications, Dr. Mac- 
Cracken; public service, Dr. Payne; 
publicity, Robert M. Loveland; profes- 
sional affairs, J. Gordon Hatfield; pro- 
fessional education, Crichton C. Brig- 
ham; hospitals and clinics, Charles J. 
Mount, the latter four of Los Angeles; 
ethics and censorship, Edwin H. Riedell, 
Whittier; membership, Dr. Dubin; his- 
torian, Dr. Stone; insurance, Donald M. 
Donisthorpe, Los Angeles. 

At the November 8 meeting Julian L. 
Mines, Long Beach, discussed “Painless 
Parttirition.” 


Monterey Peninsula 


The officers were reported in the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL. 

The committee chairmen are: Public 
affairs, Clinton J. Zobel; public service, 
Charlotte L. Braginton; insurance, 
George A. Barden. All are from Salinas. 


— 
1M ACUTE OTITIS MEDIA 
REMOVAL OF IMPACTED CERUMEN 
4 Base—becouse it exerts a powerful solvent 
action on protein matter, liquefies and 
-+~ because its potent decongestant, de- dissolves exuberant granulation tissve, 
hydrating ond analgesic action provides cleanses and deodorizes, and tends to ex- 
quick, efficient relief of pain and inflam- hilarate normal tissue healing in the effec- 
mation in any intact drum involvement. tive control of chronic suppurative otitis 
Benzocaine 0.2 AMS 
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BARD-PARKER 


FORMALDEHYDE GERMICIDE 


Recognized authorities on surgical sterilization state emphatically that 
no disinfecting medium should be used in the operating room that is 


not capable of killing spores. 


Compare this significant data evaluating 
the potency of the rurnoven germicide 


“ao — 
tetoni Dhours Thours 
C. welchit 2 hours 2 hours 
onthrocs 1, hours hours 
Vegetative Bocterio 
Steph ovreus 5 min 15 sec 
E coli 15 sec 
Strept hemotytius 15 sec 


oH A vew brochure evaluating the comparative prop- 
erties of BP Germicide will be mailed on request. 


Within a reasonably short period, practical for hospital pur- 


poses, this potent Solution destroys p q 9 e 
bacteria, spore-formers and their spores. 


True surgical disinfection is further accomplished without 
danger of rust or corrosive damage to sharp edged and other 
delicate surgical instruments, thus leaving their efficiency and 
lile expectancy unimpaired. 


In meeting ALL THREE exacting requirements of potency, 
practicability and protection, B-P Germicide provides a desir- 
able margin of safety for instrument disinfection. 


Ask your dealer 


PARKER, WHITE & HEYL, INC. 


Danbury, Connecticut 


PRODUCT 


Ross Thompson, Los Angeles, ad- 
dressed the November meeting at Sa- 
linas, his topic being “The Differential 
Diagnosis of Pain in the Abdominal 
Cavity.” 

Mother Lode 

The officers are: President, Ruth E. 
Martin; president-elect, Hulet H. Rule; 
secretary-treasurer, Harry L. Lee. All 
are from Stockton. The trustees are 
Joseph P. Cosentino, Jackson, and John 
E. Wykle, San Andreas. 

The committee chairmen are: Public 
affairs, Theodore P. Pulas; public serv- 
ice, Leslie Zeitsoft; professional affairs, 
Ernest S. Gienger, all of Stockton, and 


insurance, Stephen P. Teale, San An- 


dreas. 
Orange County 
The officers are: President, G. Abbott 
Smith, Orange; president-elect, Merlin 
L. Brubaker, Fullerton, and secretary- 


treasurer, Lester E. Nichols, Santa Ana. 
The trustee is Hester T. Olewiler, Santa 
Ana. 

The committeee chairmen are: Public 
affairs, Edward W. Milum; veterans 
and military affairs, Winford T. 
Mooney, both of Newport Beach; public 
health and child welfare, Dr. Olewiler ; 
public service, Lida B. Keyes; publicity, 
radio, and publications, Dr. Nichols; 
speaker procurement, Dr. Brubaker; 
professional affairs, Horace W. Leecing, 
Santa Ana; professional education, W. 
Jackson Scott, Fullerton; hospitals and 
clinics, Lawrence M. Young, Santa 
Ana; ethics and censorship, Duward L. 
Mayes, Orange; vocational guidance, 
Emblen N. Cooke, La Habra; member- 
ship, Dr. Smith; historian, Julia Hin- 
richs; insurance, Raymond W. Tibbetts: 
health insurance, Russell G. Morgan, the 
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latter three of Santa Ana; medical de- 
fense, Gaylord E. Tohill, Newport 
Beach. 

Pasadena 

The officers and trustees were re- 
ported in the August JouRNAL. 

The committee chairmen are: Public 
affairs and public health and child wel- 
fare, Charles E. Atkins; veterans and 
military affairs, John G. Painter; public 
service and publicity, Robert W. Reit- 
zell; radio, William F. Madsen; speaker 
procurement, Loren A. Sutton; pro/es- 
sional affairs and professional education, 
Robert A. Ward; hospitals and clinics, 
Paul D. Holden; ethics and censors)ip, 
M. H. Simmers; publications, Clifford 
C. Oliver; vocational guidance, Thor 
G. Mallard; membership, Victor 
Margutti; historian, Dr. Madsen; in- 
surance, industrial accident insurance, 
health insurance, and medical defense, 
William F. Neugebauer. All are from 
Pasadena. 

Sacramento Valley 

The officers and trustees were 
ported in the August JouRNAL. 

The committee chairmen are: Pu! 
veterans, and military affairs, Tho: 
M. Lyon; public health and child 
fare, Frances K. Hilgenfeld; pu! 
service, publicity, radio, speaker jro- 
curement, professional education, and 
publications, James A. Pearce, Jr.; pro- 
fessional affairs, Dorothy J. Patterson; 
hospitals and clinics, Harvey C. Salmen; 
ethics and censorship, Lester R. Danicls; 
vocational guidance, J. Richard Purvi- 
ance; membership and historian, Leta B 
Jackson; insurance, industrial accident 
insurance, health insurance, and medical 
defense, William K. Eaton, Jr. All are 
from Sacramento. 

Orville Hastings, Long Beach, ad- 
dressed the meeting November 19 on 
“Cardiological Problems Confronting the 
General Practitioner.” 


San Diego 

Guest speaker at the November 14 
meeting was Mr. Charles Luckel, assem- 
blyman, who described the functioning 
mechanism of the California state legis- 
lature. 

San Francisco 

The officers are: President, Edith Sal- 
mon; president-elect, Max W. Bergau; 
secretary-treasurer, John M. White. All 
are from San Francisco. The trustees 
are J. Vincent Parisi, W. W. Vander- 
burgh, and Harold Krelle, all of San 
Francisco. 

The committee chairmen are: Public 
affairs, Dr. Vanderburgh; veterans and 
military affairs, Thomas L. Morgan; 
public health and child welfare, Dr. 
Krelle; public service, publicity, radio, 
and speaker procurement, Daniel C-. 
Farnham; professional affairs and ethi- 
ics and censorship, John W. Powell; 
professional education, Susan Harris 
Hamilton; hospitals and clinics, insur- 
ance, industrial accident insurance, health 
insurance, and medical defense, Russell 
L. Alley; all the foregoing are San 
Franciscans; publications, Clive Leap. 
San Mateo; vocational guidance, lr. 
Bergau; historian, Dr. Hamilton. 
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San Gabriel Valley 

The officers are: President, Albert J. 
Linderman, Monterey Park; president- 
dect, Sherman L. Tenney, San Gabriel; 
secrciary-treasurer, Thomas Baker, Gar- 
yey. The trustees are Fowles B. Pyott, 
Temple City, and Daymond H. Lamarr, 
Los Angeles. 

The committee chairmen are: Public, 
veterans, and military affairs and in- 
dustrial accident insurance, Walter R. 
Thomas, San Gabriel; public service, 
John H. Taft, Rosemead; speaker pro- 
curement, Dr. Tenney; professional af- 
fairs. Ralph E. Copeland, San Marino; 
professional education, Adolph A. 
Erickson, San Gabriel; hospitals and 
cdinics, Raymond P. Kellog, Alhambra; 
ethics and censorship, E. Lowell Schaef- 
er, (;arvey; publications, John S. Strat- 
ton, Alhambra; vocational guidance, Dr. 
Linderman; membership, Dolce C. 
Mansfield, Alhambra; insurance, Clar- 
ence B. Fix, San Gabriel; health jin- 
surance, Fred M. Holmes; medical de- 
fense, E. L. Evans, the latter two of 
Alhambra. 

San Jose 

The officers and trustees were re- 
ported in the August JouRNAL. 

The committee chairmen are: Public 
affairs, Thomas Ashlock, Palo Alto; 
public service, F. O. Edwards, San 
Jose; professional affairs, Wesley H. 
Taylor, Redwood City; insurance, Ma- 
rion O. Moore, Los Gatos. 

Speakers at the November 5 meeting 
were J. Gordon Epperson, Oakland, and 
Parnell F. J. Buscher, San Francisco. 


Santa Barbara 

The officers were reported in the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL. 

The committee chairmen are: Public 
and professional affairs, George K. 
Needels, and public service and insur- 
ance, Lewis J. Goodrich. Both are of 
Santa Barbara. 


Southeast 

The officers and trustees were re- 
ported in the December JouRNAL. 

The committee chairmen are: Public 
affairs, Julius Siegel; veterans affairs, 
Morris Edelstein; public health and 
child welfare, Evelyn Mae Burkholder, 
all of Los Angeles; public service, Don 
Richart; publicity, Robert Magrill, both 
of Huntington Park; radio, Bert H. 
Chiles, Bell Gardens; speaker procure- 
ment, Herman F. Siegel; professional 
affairs, James A. Bird, both of South 
Gate; professional education, William 
T. Sechrist; ethics and censorship, Max 
Offenberg, both of Los Angeles; publi- 
cations, Jordan M. Phillips, Downey; 
vocational guidance, Peggy M. Ives, 
Huntington Park; membership, Bernard 
Waldow ; historian, Henry Levy, both 
ot Los Angeles; insurance, Earl Wil- 
lard Durfey, South Gate; health insur- 
ance, Milton C. Norgard, Huntington 
Park: medical defense, Nathan Movich, 
Los Angeles. 

Southside 

The officers are: President, Alex B. 
Wileox; president-elect, Purl L. Plant- 
mg; secretary, Charles B. Willsie; 
treasurer, John V. Fiore, all of Los 
Angeles. The trustees are Robert Cur- 
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More Than Symptomatic Relief 


IN ACUTE’‘AND CHRONIC SINUSITIS 


Bacitracin-Nasal-C.S.C. is a valuable means of re- 
ducing the period of disability when acute sinusitis 
complicates coryza. Bacitracin, through its specific 


antibiotic properties, destroys many of the pathogens 
which flourish in the nose and accessory nasal sinuses. 
Desoxyephedrine, through its vasoconstrictor influ- 


When dispensed by the 
pharmacist each cc.of Baci- 
tracin-Nasal-C.S.C. pro- 
vides: bacitracin 250 units, 
desoxyephedrine hydro- 
chloride 2.5 mg. (0.25%), 
sodium benzoate 1%. The 
solution is stable at refrig- 
erator temperature for 7 


ence, improves ventilation and sinus drainage, thus 
enhancing the action of bacitracin. Bacitracin-Nasal- 
C.S.C. may be administered by means of a nebulizing 
spray or by the Parkinson lateral head-low position. 
Available in 14 ounce bottles on prescription at all 
pharmacies. 
1. Nonallergenic, even on repeated administration. 
2. An aqueous solution which does not inhibit ciliary 
activity. 


days. 3. Nonirritant, isotonic. 


4. May be administered to both adults and infants. 


CSC 


A DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


tis, Santa Monica, and Ruthella Wilcox, 
Los Angeles. 

The committee chairmen are: Public 
affairs, Alfons I. Wray; veterans and 
military affairs, Sidney Senter; public 
health and child welfare, and historian, 
Ruthella Wilcox; public service, and ra- 
dio, W. Donald Baker; publicity, publi- 
cations, and membership, Abraham D. 
Krems; speaker procurement, Dr. Plant- 
ing; professional affairs, Dr. Curtis; 
professional education and _ vocational 
guidance, Esther W. Cuthbert; hospitals 
and clinics, Edward A. Randel; ethics 
and censorship, and medical defense, 
John V. Fiore, all of Los Angeles; in- 
surance, and health insurance, L. Rob- 
ert Nunn, South Gate; industrial acci- 
dent insurance, Louis Rossibertolli, Los 
Angeles. 


I. S. Dunn, Los Angeles, is scheduled 
to address the February 2 meeting. His 
subject is to be “Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine.” 

Superior 

The officers are: President. Bird G. 
Cross, Maxwell; president-elect, Wal- 
lace J. Smith, Chico; secretary-treasurer, 
G. Aldarus Schaap, Colusa. The trus- 
tees are Herbert S. Powis. Arbuckle, 
and Everina A. Rheingans, Paradise 

The committee chairmen are: Public 
affairs, Dr. Rheingans; public service, 
Richard W. Johnson, Arbuckle; profes- 
sional affairs, Dr. Powis, and ix 
Maxwell R. Lee, Chico. 


surance, 


Ventura County 
The officers were reported in the Sep- 
tember JouRNAL 
The committee chairmen are: Public 
affairs, In 


Franklin T. Kerr, Fillmore: 
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MUST EVER REMAIN THE FINAL 
TEST OF THERAPEUTIC AGENTS 


1+ CH; (CH2)7 CHS 


1ODEX (plain) 


for MINOR BURNS, WOUNDS 
AND ABRASIONS, ENLARGED 
GLANDS, BOILS, ABSCESSES 
AND MANY SKIN DISORDERS. 


IODEX stimulates cell proliferation . . . promotes normal 
helps to restore the normal degree of 
skin acidity which counteracts infection. 


granulation ... 


IODEX’ is an organic combination of iodine which by per- 
cutaneous absorption slowly gives up its iodine content. 


*IODEX cum Meth: 
Methyl! Salicylate 


MENLEY & JAMES LTO 


CH + (CH2)7 COOH + CnH2n+2 = 


‘Sal (same formula with 
for its analgesic effect). 
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IODEX 


1ODEX Methy! Sal 


for STRAINS, SPRAINS, MUS- 
CLE AND RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
ALSO HELPS RELIEVE THE 
ITCHING IN SKIN DISEASES. 


public service, J. Marshall Reser, Ox- 
nard; professional affairs, Nelson D. 
Weed, Ventura; membership, Arthur J. 
Priester, Bakersfield. 


West Los Angeles 


The officers were reported in the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL. 


The committee chairmen are: Public 
affairs, Dale W. Thurston; veterans and 
military affairs, Frank G. Nolan; pub- 
lic health and child welfare, J. Philip 
Morris; speaker procurement, Hermon 
Schlossberg; professional affairs, Clar- 
ence Gazin; professional education, 
Munish Feinberg; hospitals and clinics, 
Louise E. Light; ethics and censorship, 
George M. Handy; publications, Edwin 
I. Delman; vocational guidance, Wesley 
M. Barrett, Jr.; membership, Donald L. 
Lanham and Wilbur Williams; insur- 
ance, Alfred J. Schramm; the foregoing 
are all from Los Angeles; industrial 
accident insurance, Richard E. Zinn, 


Culver City; health insurance, Louis A. 
Volse, Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 
El Paso County 
The officers are: President, Anna J. 
Barnes, and secretary-treasurer, William 
H. Hayes (re-elected), both of Colo- 
rado Springs. 


CONNECTICUT 
State Society 
The officers and trustees were reported 
in the August 


Committee chairmen are: Member- 
ship, Henry Moskowitz, Stamford, and 
W. John Field, Manchester; program, 
Harry Thornbury, Jr., Bridgeport; 
Osteopathic Progress Fund, Frank Pog- 
litsch, New Britain; public and profes- 
sional welfare, C. Raymond Watts, West 
Hartford; vocational guidance, Dr. 
Field; veterans affairs, Kenneth Adams, 
Wethersfield, and J. P. Goodridge, Hart- 
ford; ethics, Dr. Adams. 
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FLORIDA 
District Two 

The officers are: President, Harry B. 
Merner (re-elected) ; vice president, A. 
B. Rauscher; secretary-treasurer, |. A, 
Camara (re-elected). 


The trustees are: Louis J. Larmoy- 
eux and Paul Edgar Duffe. 
Committee chairmen are: Ethics, Tru- 
man J. Richards; hospitals, John H 
Simpson; legislation, Dr. Larmoycux: 
vocational guidance, Charles C. Hillyer, 
and public relations, Ashley C. Lovejoy. 
All are from Jacksonville. 


IDAHO 
State Society 

At the fall meeting in Lewiston, Oc- 
tober 22 and 23, lectures and discuss ’ons 
were presented by H. L. Chadwick on 
viscerosomatic reflexes, H. E. Caster on 
the importance of history taking as 
viewed from 40 years of practice, and 
Paul Emmans on arthritis and a demon- 
stration of technic. These speakers were 
from Spokane, Wash. Harry Davis, 
Walla Walla, Wash., spoke en types of 
lesions, physiological movements of the 
spine, and regional diagnosis. Other 
speakers scheduled were Chester A. 
Griffin, Coeur d’Alene; D. D. Clarke, 
Colville, Wash., and W. T. Williamson, 
Lewiston. 

F. M. GeMeiner, Nampa, automati- 
cally succeeded L. D. Anderson, Boise, 
who recently resigned from the presi- 
dency. W. E. Smith, Lewiston, was 
elected vice. president. 


Boise Valley 

At the November 17 meeting in Cald- 
well, Mrs. Halley Skinner, public school 
nurse of Ada County, showed slides on 
the cause and prevention of trichinosis. 
F. H. Thurston, Boise, gave the com- 
mentary. The third of the series of 
papers on applied osteopathy was pre- 
sented by L. H. Jones, Ontario, Ore. 


ILLINOIS 
First District 
The officers are: President, Charles 
E. Gaddie; vice president, Thomas R. 
Tull; secretary, A. V. Manskey (re- 
elected) ; treasurer, George F. Marjan 
(re-elected) ; all are from Chicago. The 
trustees are Arnold H. Fisler, J. G. 
Wagenseller, Robert K. McCarty, S. V. 
Robuck, all from Chicago, and Floriene 
A. Mauer, Evanston. 


At the meeting December 1 Mr. Law- 
rence W. Mills was the scheduled 
speaker. 

Fourth District 

Russell P. Armbruster, Pontiac, ad- 
dressed the meeting October 20 in 
Chenoa on “Recurrent Low-Back Prob- 
lems” with x-ray films to illustrate the 
progress of short-leg cases when lifts 
were used. 

Fifth District 

The November 27 meeting in Paxton 
featured a discussion and demonstration 
by W. Fraser Strachan, Chicago, on 
cranial and general upper extremity 
technic. A meeting was scheduled to be 
held in Champaign in January. 
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INDIANA 
Fourth District 
J. L. McDougal, Detroit, addressed 
the October 26 meeting in South Bend 
on undulant fever. 


IOWA 
Fourth District 
The officers were reported in the De- 
cember JourNAL. The trustee is Richard 
C. Rogers, Hubbard. 


KANSAS 
State Auxiliary 


The officers are: President, Mrs. D. 
D. Harbaugh, Coffeyville; president- 
elect, Mrs. F. H. Kendall, Holton; vice 
president, Mrs. K. J. Davis, Bethel; 
treasurer, Mrs. R. H. Jain, Colby, and 
recording secretary, Mrs. R. L. Wright, 
Wichita. 

KENTUCKY 
State Society Auxiliary 

The officers are: President, Mrs. R. 
L. Whipple, Louisville; vice president, 
Mrs. V. J. Sloan, Lancaster, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Henry P. Lawrence, 
Hawesville. All are re-elected. 

LOUISIANA 
State Society 

The officers were reported in the De- 
cember JouRNAL. The trustees are Paul 
M. Campbell, Minden, M. R. Higgins, 
Lafayette, A. E. Stanton, Crowley, Gor- 
don Slemons, Shreveport, W. L. Stew- 
art, Alexandria, William C. Conner, 
R. H. Walton, and S. M. Farnum, all 
of New Orleans. 


Committee chairmen are: Member- 
ship, V. L. Wharton, Lake Charles; 
legislation and legislative funds, Dr. 
Stewart; vocational guidance and pub- 
lic health and education, Dr. Stanton; 
ethics and censorship, statistics, and edi- 
tor, James R. Kidwell, Baton Rouge; 
public relations and public and profes- 
sional welfare, Carl E. Warden, Lake 
Charles; professional education and de- 
velopment, Mack A. Truluck, Baton 
Rouge; convention program and ar- 
rangements, Dr. Walton, and Osteo- 
pathic Progress Fund, Dr. Campbell. 


MAINE 
State Society 


The program for the semi-annual 
meeting December 2 and 3 in Portland 
was scheduled as follows: “Treatment 
of the Major Neuralgias,” film; “Cran- 
ial Injuries, New-Born and Traumatic,” 
Edward G. Drew, Waterville; “After- 
Effects of Cranial Injuries,” John C. 
Button, Newark, N. J.; “Cranial Tech- 
nic.” Beryl Arbuckle and P. Frank 
Miller, Philadelphia; round table con- 
ducted by M. J. Gerrie, Pittsfield; 
“Rehabilitation for Parkinson’s Syn- 
drome,” film; “Fetal and Maternal Mor- 
tality Committee Discussions on Ob- 
stetrical Problems,” conducted by Edwin 
E. Morse, Portland; “Parkinson's Dis- 
ease,” Dr. Button, and “Anatomical 
Technic of Still Lesions of Sacrum,” 
Vincent Hammersten, Newton High- 
lands, Mass. Also Mr. Albert Libby 


was to speak on the “Importance of 

Accounting Procedure in Small 
Hospital Operation.” There was sched- 
uled a round table discussion on “Hos- 
pital Problems” moderated by Sargent 
Jealous, Saco. 
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Beneath the surface 


Lange and Weiner! suggest the term 
“hyperkinemics” to describe preparations 


such as Baume Bengué which produce 
blood flow through a tissue area. 

They point out that hyperkinemic 
effect, as measured by thermoneedles, 
may extend to a depth of 2.5 cm. 

below the surface of the skin. 


In arthritis, myositis, muscle sprains, 
bursitis and arthralgia, Baume Bengué 
induces deep, active hyperemia and 
local analgesia. Systemically, Baume 
Bengué promotes salicylate action against 
underlying disease factors. It provides 
the high concentration of 19.7% methyl 
salicylate (as well as 14.4% menthol) 

in a specially prepared lanolin base 

to foster percutaneous absorption. 


1. Lange, K., and Weiner, D.: J. 
Invest. Dermat. 12:263 (May) 1949. 


Baume Bengué 


Aha. Leeming Ca 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
State Society 


According to the program announced 
by the chairman, Frank O. Berg, Mal- 
den, guest speakers at the annual con- 
vention, January 21 and 22 in Boston, 


will be H. Willard Sterrett and James 
M. Eaton, Philadelphia; Edward G. 
Drew, Waterville, Me.; I. Paley Rak, 


M.D., Edward B. Sullivan, and Robert 
H. Veitch, all of Boston. 


Connecticut Valley 

The officers are: President, David W. 
Morrison, Pittsfield; vice president, 
George A. Haswell, Northampton, and 
secretary-treasurer, Charles W. Wood 
(re-elected), Holyoke. 

At the annual meeting November 17 a 
discussion on arthritis was conducted 
by Alexander B. Russell, Springfield. 


Middlesex South 

The officers are: President, Donald 
S. Taylor; vice president, Robert R. 
Brown, both of Belmont; secretary- 
treasurer, Winifred Miller (re-elected), 
Newton. 

The trustees are Dr. Brown and A. L. 
MacLean of Belmont; Richard A. Mon- 
tague, Concord, and Mildred E. Greene, 
Waltham. 

MICHIGAN . 
State Society 

The officers are: President, Ira C. 
Rumriey, Ann Arbor; president-elect, 
Campbell A. Ward, Mount Clemens; 
vice president, Raymond Parker Perdue, 
Flint; secretary-treasurer, P. Ralph 
Morehouse (re-elected), Albion; execu- 
tive secretary, Mr. Harve Lamont Smith 
(re-elected), Highland Park. 
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PHARMALY 


1S COUNCIL ACCEPTED!! — | 


Elixir Mesopin permits the administration of a proven gastrointestinal 


antispasmodic—highly selective in its action—in a liquid form. 


It may be prescribed alone or in combination with many other commonly used drugs. 


In digestive tract pain due to spasticity and hyperactivity, Mesopin 

provides prompt relief with virtual freedom from the undesirable side 

effects of atropine and belladonna. Effective relief of 

gastrointestinal spasticity may be obtained in such conditions as peptic ulcer, 
dyspepsia, flatulence, biliary disease, and constipation. 


Supplied on prescription in 16-ounce bottles, each teaspoonful contains 2.5 mg, 
Mesopin, the equivalent of one Mesopin tablet. 


Dosage: Adults, one to two teaspoonfuls; Infants, 15 to 20 drops. 


Mesopin Tablets (2.5 mg.) also available. 


THERAPEUTIC VEHICLE + SELECTIVE GASTROINTESTINAL ANTISPASMODIC 


ENDO PRODUCTS INC. © RICHMOND HILL 18, N. Y. 
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The committee chairmen are: Depart- 
ment of insurance, Harry P. Stimson, 
Highland Park; professional develop- 
ment, Roy J. Harvey, Midland; public 
affairs, Willis H. Yeamans, Mount 
Clemens; statistician, William A. Ellis, 
Grand Rapids; public health, O. L. 
Brooker, Plymouth; general convention 
chairman, Walter B. Stribley, Milan; 
program chairman, Ralph Kraker, Ann 
Arbor. 

East Central 

The officers are: President, Neil M. 
Woodruff; vice president, Julius D. 
Schwartz, and secretary-treasurer, Jo- 
seph B. Kingsbury, all of Flint. 


South Central 
The officers are: President, John W. 
Meehan, Battle Creek; vice president, 
Charles C. Auseon, Hillsdale, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, 


Raymond Staples, 


Jackson. The trustees are John D. Root, 
Jackson, Clifford W. Millard, Hillsdale, 
and Emmet M. Schaeffer, Battle Creek. 
The editor is Burton C. Brooks, Belle- 
vue. 

A meeting has been 
January 19 in Marshall. 


scheduled for 


Southeastern 
The officers are: President, Frank T. 
Broadwater, Adrian; vice president, Le- 
land S. McCleary, Ann Arbor, and 
secretary-treasurer, Carl French, Mon- 
roe. The trustees are Ralph F. Kraker, 
Ann Arbor, Lewis J. Wilson, Ypsilanti, 
and Clarence W. Reinhart, Monroe. 
A meeting has been scheduled in 
Saline January 8. 
MISSOURI 
State Society 
The officers were reported in the No- 
vember JOURNAL. 
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The trustees are: W. E. Heinlen, Jop- 
lin; James D. Hicks, St. Louis; Charles 
L. Barnard, Tarkio; M. E. Elliott, Chil- 
licothe; H. N. Tospon, St. Joseph; J. R. 
Dougherty, Vandalia; C. S. Anderson, 
Kansas City; V. H. Casner, Kirksville: 
A. D. Boucher, Jefferson City; William 
L. Wetzel, Springfield; W. A. Rohlfing, 
Flat River, and W. H. Schubert, Amo- 
ret. 

The committee chairmen are: Public 
relations and education, D. A. Squires, 
Fulton; budget, R. B. Baize, Laddonia: 
constitution and bylaws, R. Mark Todd, 
Osceola; ethics and censorship, W. A. 
Rohlfing, Flat River; county hospital, 
James R. Dougherty, Vandalia; insur- 
ance, Carl Robert Beckmeyer; Eureka: 
Osteopathic Progress Fund, Michae! P. 
Brogan, Benton; professional education, 
Theodore Corcanges, Raytown; raclio, 
Charles G. Stephens, Kansas City; \et- 
erans rehabilitation, Peter A. Hopkins, 
Hannibal; central office committee (( hi- 
cago), Charles A. Povlovich, Kansas 
City; redistricting, Walter H. Schu/ert, 
Amoret; vocational guidance, Lloyd E. 
Hutchins, Fulton; historical, A. C 
Hardy, Kirksville, and member-)ip, 
Richard A. Michael, Springfield. 

Auxiliary 

The officers are: President, Mrs. J. 
R. Dougherty, Vandalia; president-elect, 
Mrs. Benjamin M. Riles, St. Joseph; 
first vice president, Mrs. Theodore Cor- 
canges, Raytown; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. P. O. Baker, Centralia; par- 
liamentarian, Mrs. L. R. Morgan, Jop- 
lin, and secretary-treasurer, Mrs. \Valter 
E. Sparks, Columbia. 


Hospital Association 

The officers are: President, E. H. 
Laughlin, Jr., Kirksville; vice president, 
Benjamin S. Jolly, Moberly, and secre- 
tary, Mr. Lawrence D. Jones, Jefferson 
City. The trustees are: B. I. Axtell, 
Princeton; H. J. McAnally, Kansas City; 
James D. Hicks, St. Louis, and W. E. 
Heinlen, Joplin. 


Buchanan County 
The officers were reported in the Au- 
gust JourNAL. Neva Steidley, St. Jo- 
seph, has replaced W. H. Voorheis as 
secretary-treasurer. 
The committee chairmen are: Mem- 
bership, M. L. Tropp; ethics, J. G. Jew- 


ett; hospitals, Chester L. Ferguson; 
clinics, T. H. MHedgpath; statistics, 
Leonard J. Grinnell; convention pro- 


gram and arrangements, John M. Spen- 
cer; legislation, Foy Trimble ; vocational 
guidance, H. N. Tospon; public health, 
O. G. Weed; industrial and institutional 
service, Benjamin M. Riles, and public 
relations, John L. Hartsock, all of St. 
Joseph. 
Central 

A meeting was scheduled in Frank- 

ford November 17. 


Central Ozark 

The officers are: President, Ralph 0. 
DeWitt, Waynesville; vice president, 
Donley E. Gates, Dixon; secretary. 
Eugene J. Gershon, Waynesville; treas- 
urer, Ronald H. Scott, Bourbon, and 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. John 
Michalevich, Crocker. 
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Northeast 

At the December 8 meeting in Edina, 
the principal speaker was C. M. Brown- 
ing, Memphis. A meeting has been 
scheduled for January 12 in Kirksville. 

Ozark 

The November 17 meeting in Spring- 
field featured Glenn C. Baird, Hiawatha, 
Kans., speaking on “Cranial Study in 
the Science of Osteopathy,” illustrated 
witl slides and x-ray studies. 

West Central 

Anthony E. Scardino, Kansas City, 
presented an address November 17 in 
Clinton entitled “Treatment of Skin 
Diseases.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Society 

The officers are: President, Marion 
G. Caldwell, Dover; vice president, 
Thomas M. MacFarlane, Jr., Ports- 
mouth, and secretary-treasurer, A. L. 
Pimentel, Concord. 

Committee chairmen are: Legislative, 
Osmond R. Strong, Concord,-and ar- 
rangements, Charles H. Bowles, Plym- 
outh. 

NEW YORK 
State Society Auxiliary 

The officers are: President, Mrs. C. 
Edwin Long, Jr., Buffalo; president- 
elect, Mrs. William B. Strong, Brook- 
lyn; vice president, Mrs. Hewett W. 
Strever, Rochester; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Robert R. Ross, Syracuse; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Eugene J. Casey, Bingham- 
ton, and corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
W. LeVerne Holcomb, Buffalo. 


OHIO 
Second District (Sandusky-Lorain) 
Robert Mulford, Amherst, con- 
ducted a discussion on “The Surgical 
and Nonsurgical Treatment of Cervici- 
tis” at the meeting in Lorain November 2. 
The December meeting was scheduled 
to be held in Sandusky. 
Eighth and hey Districts (Akron 


a anton) 
Maurice Kropf, Orrville, addressed 
the November 2 meeting in Canton con- 
cerning experiences in Dublin, Ireland, 
where he studied postgraduate obstetrics. 
Twelfth District (Springfield) 

The officers were reported in the June 
JournaL. The trustees are Charles E. 
Smith and J. F. Minear, Springfield, 
and Charles F. Balmer, Urbana. 

The committee chairmen are: Mem- 
bership, hospitals and clinics, Frank J. 
Krumholtz; ethics and legislation, Dr. 
Minear; statistics, Chauncey Lawrence, 
all of Springfield; convention program, 
Paul C. Van der Voort, Wilmington; 
vocational guidance, public health, in- 
dustrial and institutional service, and 
ty relations, Paul R. Smith, Spring- 
eld. 

Fourteenth District (Marietta) 

Stephen A. Sheppard, Cleveland, lec- 
tured at the November 3 meeting on 
“Urological Problems Confronting the 
General Practitioner.” Members of the 
Parkersburg Academy also attended. 
The December meeting was to be held 
in Zanesville. 

Fifteenth District (Cincinnati) 

Meetings scheduled are to be held 
January 12 with Mr. William S. Konold 
speaking on the organization of an os- 
teopathic hospital; February 9, William 
J. Loos, Chicago, on “Diarrhea”; March 
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IN SCABIES AND PEDICULOSIS 
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The control of scabies and pediculosis is a 
relatively simple matter with Kwell Ointment. 
Employing the antiparasitic properties of the 
gamma isomer of benzene hexachloride (0.5%. 
in a vanishing cream base) Kwell Ointment 
represents an entirely unique approach to 

the eradication of these infestations. 


A Single Application 


In many controlled studies it was shown that 
a single application of Kwell Ointment 
effects a cure in scabies in more than 90% 
of patients treated. Thus therapy is greatly 
simplified, since all that is required of the 
patient is to apply the ointment 

once to the entire body. 


Freedom from Complications 


Virtual absence of secondary dermatitis and 
skin irritation are gratifying features with the 
clinical use of Kwell Ointment. Its blandness 

makes possible its application even in the 
presence of secondary dermatitis or in the 
treatment of scabies or pediculosis in 

infants and children. 

Kwell Ointment is available on prescription in 2 oz. and 1 Ib. jars. 


KWELL’ OINTMENT 


CSC 


A DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION « 17 E. 42ND STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


9, W. Don Craske, Chicago, on “Cardiac 
Emergencies.” 


OKLAHOMA 
‘State Society 


The officers are: President, L. Ralph 
Bell, Meeker; president-elect, LeRoy F. 
Gau, Enid; vice president, C. G. Ewing, 
Yale; secretary-treasurer, Wayne H. 
Roberts (re-elected), Edmond; execu- 
tive secretary and editor, Mr. Walter 
L. Gray, Oklahoma City; sergeant-at- 
arms, Robert G. Gillson, Poteau. 

. The trustees are: Herbert R. Stuart 
and A. G. Reed, both of Tulsa, Percy 
Roy Riemer, Pawnee, H. W. Kenaga, 
Hugo, Ray H. Thompson, Vinita, Dr. 
Roberts; Dr. Bell; Dr. Gau, G. R. 
Thomas, Oklahoma City, and Dr. Ewing. 


The committee chairmen are: Prog- 
ress fund, Dr. Thompson; membership, 
Mr. Gray; professional education, G. 
E. M. Risberg, Chickasha; hospitals, 


Lawrence K. Johnson, Afton; insurance, 
R. V. Toler, Shawnee; ethics, Harry E. 
Beyer, Weleetka; vocational guidance, 
Hilton C. Wood, Chickasha, and Earl 
E. Stock, Pawhuska; statistics, T. G. 
Billington, Seminole; public relations, J. 
Mancil Fish, Tulsa; radio, John H. 
Lowe, Wawoka; publicity and general 
convention, Daniel B. Heffelfinger, Ok- 
lahoma City; public health and educa- 
tion, Dr. Reed; veterans affairs, D. W. 
Streitenberger, Ponca City; clinics, Fred 
C. Green, Alva; historian, William E. 
Pool, Lindsay; budget, Dr. Roberts; 
A.O.A. membership, Robert B. McCul- 
lough, Tulsa. 
State Society Auxiliary 

The officers are: President, Mrs. H. 
L. Mullins, Sapulpa; president-elect, 
Mrs. John Lowe, Wewoka; first vice 
president, Mrs. M. A. Kiesel, Hinton; 
second vice president, Mrs. Howard 
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IN ANY POSITION 


MY PATIENTS ENJOY THE 
COMFORT OF THIS TABLE 


MULTI-PURPOSE: 
TABLES 


All sections of the Ritter Multi-Purpose Table are easily and readily adjustable. 
The flexibility of the headrest is particularly useful when patients have to be treated 
lying on their side. As you can see above, the headrest becomes an excellent pil- 
low. Your patients will enjoy the comfort of the air foam rubber cushions that 
cover all sections of the Tables. Consider these other features, too: 


@ Extreme high and low positions— 
The Ritter Multi-Purpose Table Model 
A, Type 1, is available in two ranges 
27”-45” or 23”-41” (top of table to 
floor). You work at ease either stand- 
ing or sitting. 


@ Flexible adjustments—Head, back, 
seat and foot sections easily adjusted to 
any required position—full horizontal 
to chair. Rotates 180°. Tilts 33° head 


low position, 5° foot low position. 


@The Ritter Multi-Purpose Table 

Model A, Type 2, is particularly adapt- 

able to work with ad- 

justable knee rest on the foot section. . 
Low position 31”, high position 49” 

... extreme tilt 55°. 

@ Your surgical dealer will gladly dem- 


onstrate these Ritter Multi- Purpose 
Tables. 


RITTER PARK, ROCHESTER 3, H.¥ 


Welch, Grove; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Carl R. Samuels, Pryor, and corres- 
ponding secretary, Mrs. Robert Green, 
Tulsa. 
Northeastern 
The officers are: President, Edward 


B. Wheeler, Nowata; vice president, 
Gerald C. Dinsmore, Miami, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Richard B. Mayer, Jay. 


Tulsa 
Mr. John G. Ramsey, director of com- 
munity relations for the United Steel 
Workers of America and for the CIO 


organizing committee, addressed the 
November 8 meeting. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Seventh District 
A meeting was held November 9 in 
Harrisburg. 
TENNESSEE 
State Society 
The officers were reported in the De- 
cember JOURNAL. 
The committee chairmen are: Legis- 


lation, L. Dale Chesemore, Paris; vet- 
erans affairs, George G. Hall, Kings- 
port; Federal-state co-ordinator, Helen 
Terhuwen Godat, Nashville; industrial 
and institutional, Walter L. Baker, 
Memphis; editorial contact, radio, and 
publicity, J. M. Moore, Jr., Trenton; 
membership, Frederick R. Mahagan, 
Madisonville; vocational guidance, Mary 
B. Davis, Memphis; labor contact, R. 
C. Hart, Chattanooga; censorship and 
ethics, William H. Graves, Bristol; 
education, Ernest Bechtol, Clinton; pro- 
fessional and public welfare, Stanley C. 


Pettit, Cleveland; hospitals, John N. 
Gill, Chattanooga, and Osteopathic 
Progress Fund, John C. Emmons, 


Chapel Hill. 
West 
A meeting has been scheduled in Paris 
for February. At the November meet- 
ing, James A. Winn, Clarksville, pre- 
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sented a practical demonstration and 
lecture on “Applied Osteopathy.” 
TEXAS 
Dallas County 

At the November 10 meeting Pro- 
fessor Trent Root, Dallas, addressed the 
Society on “The Effects of Socialism 
on Our National Economy.” 

District One 

The officers are: President, W. Pau! 
Roberts, Panhandle; president - elect, 
John L. Witt, Groom; first vice presi- 
dent, James H. Kritzler, McLean; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. Francis Brown, Amar- 
illo. 

At the November 6 meeting in Groom, 
R. H. Peterson, Wichita Falls, spoke 
on “Examination of the Patient wit! 
Acute and Infectious Disease.” Ralp) 
M. Soper, Amarillo, showed moving pic- 
tures on “The Study of Bone Marrow 
Cells.” 

A meeting was scheduled for Febru 
ary 5 in Clarendon. 


District Three 

Charles D. Ogilvie, Mount Pleasan: 
was scheduled to talk to the November 
20 meeting in Lindale about x-ray. 

District Four 

Lige C. Edwards, San Antonio, wa- 
guest speaker at the meeting Novembe: 
13 in San Antonio. 

District Six 

The officers are: President, Chester 
C. Summers; vice president, Harry \| 
Grice; secretary-treasurer, J. R. Alexan- 
der; all are from Houston. 

Committee chairmen are: Membe: 
ship and convention program and ar 
rangements, Stanley E. Hess; ethics, 
Dr. Alexander; hospitals, William F. 
Hall; clinics, Esther M. Roehr, all of 
Houston; statistics, A. L. Garrison, 
Port Arthur; legislation, Dr. Grice; vo- 
cational guidance, Lovie May Evans; 
public health, W. S. Gribble, Jr.; indus- 
trial and institutional service, G. W. 
Tompson, and public relations, Reginald 
Platt. The latter are from Houston. 

The principal speaker at the Novem- 
ber 6 meeting was Phil R. Russell, Fort 
Worth. 

District Seven 

At the November 13 meeting in San 
Antonio, Phil R. Russell, Fort Worth, 
spoke on problems of the profession in 
Texas. 

District Eight 

A meeting has been scheduled for 
February 5 in Weslaco. At the No- 
vember 6 meeting Phil R. Russell, Fort 
Worth, was the principal speaker. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Southern 

The officers are: President, Roland P. 
Sharpe (re-elected), Mullens; vice pres- 
ident, Paul L. Abshire, Bluefield, and 
secretary-treasurer, James M. Laing 
(re-elected), Beckley. 

WISCONSIN 
State Society Auxiliary 

The officers are: President, Mrs. R. 
C. Fischer, Stevens Point; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Richard Gordon, Madison; 
secretary, Mrs. Gordon Fischer, and 
treasurer, Mrs. Ross Parish, Manitowoc. 

CANADA 
Canadi ° pathic Association 

The officers are: President, Ray A. 
Linnen, Ottawa, Ont.; president-elect, C. 
V. Hinsperger, Windsor, Ont.; vice 
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president, Walter Kurth (re-elected), 
Winnipeg, Man., and secretary-treasurer, 
Gordon L. Elliot (re-elected), Toronto, 
Ont. The executive committee consists 
of the officers, J. Edwin Wilson, Barrie, 
Ont., and J. I. St. Clair Parsons, Ottawa, 
Ont 

Members of the board of directors 
are: Alberta, Milton P. Thorpe, Van- 
couver, B. C.; British Columbia, John 
T. Atkinson, Vancouver; Manitoba, 
Frederick H. Deeks, Winnipeg; New 
Brunswick, Paul J. Leonard, Frederic- 
ton: Nova Scotia, John M. MacLeod, 
Moncton, N. B.; Ontario, Donald A. 
Jaquith, Toronto; Quebec, Bruce E. 
Marshall, Montreal; Saskatchewan, Dor- 
is M. Tanner, Regina; committee on 
public relations, Dr. Parsons. 


SPECIAL AND SPECIALTY 
GROUPS 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF . 
OSTEOPATHIC OBSTETRICIANS AND 
GYNECOLOGISTS 


The program for the annual meeting 
in Los Angeles, February 20-22, accord- 
ing to an advance notice, is to include: 
The color motion picture, “The Etiology 
and Treatment of Cervicitis”; Wayne 
Dooley, Los Angeles, “Vaginal Cesarean 


Section”; Arthur Funnell, Denver, “The - 


Etiology and Treatment of Pelvic Endo- 
metriosis,” to be discussed by Vincent 
P. Carroll, Laguna Beach, Calif.; Julian 
Lansing Mines, III, Los Angeles, “Pres- 
idential Address”; Louis C. Chandler, 
Los Angeles, “Diabetes in Pregnancy,” 
to be discussed by Luther W. Swift, 
Kansas City, Mo.; demonstration by 
the anatomy department of the College 
of Osteopathic Physicians and Sur- 
geons, headed by Richard R. Stuart, 
Ph.D., Los Angeles, “The Fascias of 
the Female Pelvis”; Roy G. Bubeck, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. “An Osteopathic 
Approach to Female Infertility,” to be 
discussed by Dr. Mines; John A. Cos- 
tello and Joseph O. Costello, Los An- 
geles, “Phlebothrombosis and Thrombo- 
phlebitis in Obstetrics and Gynecology,” 
to be discussed by Samuel Brint, Phila- 
delphia; James G. Matthews, Highland 
Park, Mich, “The Use of Posterior 
Pituitary Extract in the First Stage of 
Labor,” to be discussed by Lester Eisen- 
berg, Philadelphia; Ernest G. Bashor, 
Los Angeles, “The Diagnosis and Man- 
agement of Uterine Carcinoma and Sar- 
coma,” to be discussed by D. Clinton 
Bennett, South Pasadena, Calif.; Brice 
A. Pizey, Long Beach, Calif., “The 
Etiology and Treatment of Spontaneous 
Abortion,” to be discussed by Martin 
L. Riemann, Kirksville, Mo.; Delle A. 
Newman, Detroit, “The Diagnosis and 
Management of Rupture and Inversion 
of the Uterus,” to be discussed by 
Thomas R. Tull, Chicago, and a talk 
by Robert Morhardt, South Pasadena, 
Calif, on a pathological approach to 
obstetrics and gynecology. 

OSTEOPATHIC ANBSTHESIOLOGISTS 
_The officers are: President, J. Mau- 
tice Howlett, Detroit; vice president, 
Claire E. Pike, Long Beach, Calif., and 
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ma, circulatory con- 
ditions. Thousands 
in use in homes, hos- 
pitals, hotels, and 


rest homes. © Patent pending 


secretary-treasurer, Crawford M. Ester- 
line, Kirksville, Mo. 

Members of the board of 
are Stephen Walker, 
Frank A. Gants, Providence, R. L.; 
J. Calvin Gedder, Mount Clemens, 
Mich.; J. Craig Walsh, Philadelphia; 
Amanda C. Marshall, Los Angeles, and 
George K. Tomajan, Boston. 


BAY AREA ACADEMY OF APPLIED 
OSTEOPATHY 


directors 
Dayton, Ohio; 


-Heart diseases and their effects was 
scheduled to be discussed at the Novem- 
ber 12 meeting in San Francisco. Color 
and sound films were to be presented 
of the effects of spinal lesions on the 
action of the heart. 


ILLINOIS OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY 
OF RADIOLOGY 


The program scheduled for the De- 
cember 4 meeting was to include an il- 


A revolutionary new low cost aid to health 
and comfort, the Mengel Adjustabed*, placed be- 
tween any ordinary springs and mattress—permits 
13 relaxing positions—easily changed. Sturdy ply- 
wood—fits single or double bed—combines utility 
of bedboard with many advantages of hospital bed. 
Doctors prescribe for certain backache, heart, asth- 


PAUL H. HILL and Associates, Inc., 
| 1122 Dumesnil St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Ship one Adjustabed, freight prepaid, at special discount for professional use. Check attached 
for $25.50 (east of Denver) $29.75 (Denver and west.) 


FOR YOUR PATIENTS! 


JUSTABED* 


The TilTable, 
illustrated 
above, makes- 
patients more 
comfortable, too. 


lustrated lecture by George E. Himes 
on “Infectious Processes in Living Tis- 
sue and the Relation of X-ray Therapy 
to These Processes,” a discussion of 
the lecture by John Poehner entitled 
“The Applicability of Roentgen Therapy 
to Infectious Processes,” and a special 
discussion period for individual prob- 
lems of the members conducted by Jack 
H. Grant and Dr. Poehner. All these 
doctors are Chicagoans. 


LOS ANGELES OSTEOPATHIC 
OBSTETRICAL AND GYNECOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


President, Aron L. 
vice president, Martin A. 
Avila, and secretary-treasurer, C. J. 
Mount, III, (re-elected). 

The program chairman is J. 
Christensen. 

All are from Los Angeles. 


The officers are: 
Douglas ; 


Johns 


vw. 
BN 
| (Ae 
Fits any bed or 
chair. Ideal for 
eating, reading 
and writing 
| 


MICRO WATTS PER C mM SO 


ULTRAVIOLET 
RICHNESS 


The Burdick ‘Ultra Lux’ lamp, 
with its high vacuum mercury 
quartz tube, produces a spectral 
range high in both bactericidal 


nd antirachitic rays. 


Even diffusion of the radiation 
over the entire body is accom- 
plished by the specially designed 
Alzak reflector. 


700 


| 

| Spectral distri- 

| bution of the 

3400, ‘Ultra Lux" 


WAVE LENGTH IN ANGSTROM UNITS 


THE BURDICK 
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AND ECONOMY 


The ‘Ultra Lux’ is economically 
priced, inexpensive to operate. 
Tube life is long, and experienced 
construction minimizes the need 
for replacement or repairs. 


The BURDICK 
‘ULTRA LUX’ 


ULTRAVIOLET LAMP No. QA-250-N 


See it at your Burdick dealer, or 
write The Burdick Corporation, 
Milton, Wisconsin, for complete 
information. 


CORPORATION 


OKLAHOMA OSTEOPATHIC 
RADIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Jack H. Grant, Chicago, was sched- 
uled to be the guest speaker at the 
November 17 meeting in Tulsa. Three 
sessions were to be presented with the 
topics “Chest Pathologies,” “Postural 
Studies,” and “Fractures and Disloca- 
tions of Bones.” 

PANHANDLE OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY 
OF PROCTOLOGY (TEXAS) 

The officers were reported in the Oc- 
tober JOURNAL. 

The committee chairmen are: Mem- 
bership, Glenn Robinson, Happy; ethics, 
Ed Rossman, Amarillo; hospitals, J. 


Paul Price, Jr., Dumas; clinics, Wayne 
Maxwell, Dalhart; statistics, Glenn R. 
Scott; convention program, L. J. Vick, 
the latter two from Amarillo; conven- 
tion arrangements, Robert L. Vick, 
Tulia; legislation, E. W. Cain, Amarillo, 
and public relations, W. Paul Roberts, 
Panhandle. 


State and National Boards 
ALASKA 
Anyone desiring to take basic science 
examinations should address the secre- 
tary of the Basic Science Board of 
Examiners, E. Earl Albracht, M.D., Box 
1931, Juneau. 
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ALBERTA 

Examinations in April in Edmonton, 
Address Acting Registrar, G. B. Taylor, 
Office of the Registrar, Edmonton. 

ARIZONA 

Basic science examinations Marcl: 2] 
in Tucson. Applications must be filed 
2 weeks prior to examination date. .\d- 
dress Francis A. Roy, Ph.D., secretary, 
Arizona Basic Science Board, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson. 

COLORADO 

Professional examinations April 4. 
Address Walter W. King, M.D., secre- 
tary, State Board of Medical Examiners, 
227 16th Street, Denver 2. 

Basic science examinations, Marc!) 1, 
2, in Denver. Applications must be filed 
before February 15. Address Esther B. 
Starks, D.O., secretary, Colorado Basic 
Science Board, 1459 Ogden Street, [)en- 
ver. 

CONNECTICUT 

Basic science examinations February 
11 in New Haven. Applications must be 
filed no later than 2 weeks before ex- 
amination. Address Miss M. G. Revn- 
olds, executive assistant, State Board of 
Healing Arts, 110 Whitney Avenue, \ ew 
Haven 10. 

Professional examinations March 14. 
Address H. Wesley Gorham, D.O., sec- 
retary, Osteopathic Examining Board, 
520 West Avenue, Norwalk. 


HAWAII 
Examinations April 12. Address Mabel 
A. Runyan, D.O., secretary, Board of 
Osteopathic Examiners, 2333 C. Kala- 
kaua Avenue, Honolulu 30. 
ILLINOIS 
Examinations in April in Chicago. 
Applications must be filed 10 days prior 
to examination. Address Mr. Charles F. 
Kervin, Superintendent of Registration, 
Department of Registration and Educa- 
tion, State House, Springfield. 


Professional examinations February 2, 
3, State House, Des Moines. Applica- 
tions must be filed by January 18. Ad- 
dress W. S. Edmund, D.O., Secretary, 
State Board of Osteopathic Examiners, 
200 Walnut Bldg., Des Moines 9. 

Basic science examinations, April 1], 
in Des Moines. Applications may be re- 
ceived up to the time of examinations. 
Address Ben H. Peterson, Ph.D., secre- 
tary, Iowa Board of Basic Science 
Examiners, Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 

KANSAS 

Examinations February 16-18 in To- 
peka. Applications must be filed 30 days 
before examination. Address Forrest H. 
Kendall, D.O., secretary, State Board 
of Osteopathic Examination and Regis- 
tration, 420% Penn, Holton. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Examinations March 14. Applications 
should be filed 2 weeks before examina- 
tion. Address George Schadt, M.D., 
secretary, Board of Registration in Medi- 
cine, State House, Boston 33. 

MINNESOTA 

Basic science examinations April 4, 
in Minneapolis. Applications must be 
filed 1 week before examination. Ad- 
dress Raymond Bieter, M.D., secretary- 
treasurer, State Board of Examiners, 
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126 Millard Hall, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14. 

Professional examinations, March 14. 
Address George F. Miller, D.O., secre- 
tary, Board of Osteopathic Examiners, 
601 Dayton Ave., St. Paul 2. 


MISSOURI 
Officers of the State Board are: Presi- 
dent, Cecil F. Gregory, Webb City; 


vice president, Leon B. Lake, Jefferson 
City, and secretary-treasurer, F. C. Hop- 
kins, Hannibal. 
MONTANA 

Examinations March 7. Address Asa 
Willard, D.O., secretary, Board of Os- 
teopathic Examiners, Wilma Bldg., Mis- 
soula. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Examinations March 9 in Concord. 
Address John S. Wheeler, M.D., secre- 
tary, Board of Registration in Medicine, 
State House, Concord. 


NEW MEXICO 
Basic science examinations Eebruary 
5. Address Miss Margaret Kilkenny, 
Assistant Secretary of State, c/o Sec- 
retary of State’s Office, Sante Fe. 


NEW YORK 

Examinations January 31-February 3 
in Albany, Buffalo, New York, and 
Syracuse. Address Jacob L. Lochner, 
Jr. M.D., secretary, State Board of 
Medical Examiners, 23 S. Pearl Street, 
Albany. 

OREGON 

Basic science examinations March 4 
in the Lincoln High School, Portland. 
Address Charles D. Byrne, Ph.D., sec- 
retary, State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, Eugene. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Professional examinations April 6. 
Address Mr. Thomas B. Casey, Admin- 
istrator of Professional Regulations, 
State Office Building, Providence. 

Basic science examinations in Febru- 
ary. Applications must be filed by Feb- 
ruary 1. Applicants are eligible any time 
subsequent to second completed year of 
professional training. Address Rev. 
Father Nicholas H. Serror, secretary, 
Board of Examiners in Basic Sciences, 
Providence College, Providence. 


TEXAS 
Basic science examinations, January 
20, 21, in Austin. Applications must be 
filed by January 13. Address Board of 
Examiners in the Basic Sciences, 306 
Nalle Building, Austin. 


VERMONT 
Examinations January 25 and 26 in 
the State House at Montpelier. Address 
Charles D. Beale, D.O., secretary, Board 
of Osteopathic Examination and Regis- 
tration, Mead Building, Rutland. 


WASHINGTON 
Basic science examinations in January 
in Seattle. Address Mr. George Star- 
lund, acting director, Department of Li- 
censes, Olympia. 

f WEST VIRGINIA 
_Examinations January 25, 26, in 
Charleston. Applications must be filed 
10 days prior to examination. Address 
T. H. Lacey, D.O., secretary-treasurer, 
Board of Osteopathy, 71114 Market 
Mreet, Parkersburg. 
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| Safe, Effective Calorie Control in 


DIETS 


| MANY so-called reducing 

diets are deficient in protein. 
Such diets, of course, may cause 
damage to essential body tissues. 

As a dietary adjunct in reduc- 
tion of obesity caused by over- 
eating, Knox Unflavored Gelatine, 
a recognized supplementary pro- 
tein, has been found by many phy- 
sicians to be an effective safeguard 
against protein starvation, in re- 
ducing diets. 

Knox Gelatine is used as an in- 
gredient in salads, main dishes 
and desserts that are high in resi- 
due, low in calories and extremely 
appetizing and nourishing. Knox 
is also widely recommended in 
between-meal drinks, dissolved in 
water or diluted fruit juices, to 
provide protein without extra 
calories. 

Knox Gelatine is all protein, 
with no sugar content—unlike 
factory-flavored gelatin powders 
with their high acid and sugar 
_ content. It provides good protein 
| with no extra calories. It is made 
to U.S.P. standards. Write Knox 
Gelatine, Dept. N-10, Johnstown- 
New York. 


FRE DIETARY GUIDE BOOK 
FOR OBESE PATIENTS 
This is a 32-page booklet contain- 


| ing 56 low-calorie recipes and 


menus, scientific calorie and other 
food-value charts, and authorita- 
tive dietary suggestions. A supply 
| of these booklets is available to 
| you, free, on request. 


WISCONSIN 
Basic science examinations April 1 at 
the Assembly’ Chamber, State Capitol, 
Madison. Applications must be filed by 
March 25. Address Prof. W. H. Barber, 


secretary, Board of Examiners in the 
Basic Sciences, 621 Ransom Avenue, 
Ripon. 

WYOMING 


Exan‘nations February 6, 7, in Chey- 
enne. Address G. M. Anderson, secre- 
tary, State Board of Medical Examiners, 
State Capitol, Cheyenne. 
REREGISTRATION OF OSTEOPATHIC 

LICENSES 


January—Alberta. No re-registration. 
Pay $10.00 a year membership in College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Alberta. 

During January — Connecticut, $2.00. 
Address H. Wesley Gorham, secretary, 
State Osteopathic Examining Board, 520 
West Avenue, Norwalk. 


Avatlable at 
“Ty stores 
convenient 
-enrelo pe and 
2-enrelo pe 
packages. 


ALL PROTEIN. 
NO SUGAR © 


During January — Minnesota, $2.00. 
Address George F. Miller, D.O., secre- 
tary, State Board of Osteopathic Ex- 
aminers, 601 Dayton Ave., St. Paul 2. 


During January—Wisconsin, not more 
than $3.00. Address C. A. Dawson, M.D., 
secretary, State Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, River Falls. 


January 31—British Columbia, amount 
of fee set at Annual Meeting of College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of British 
Columbia, (1946, $28.00). Address A. J. 
Maclachlan, M.D., registrar, Council 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
British Columbia, 203 Medical Dental 
Building, Vancouver. 

March 1—Colorado, $2.00. Address 
Walter W. King, M.D., secretary, State 
Board of Medical Examiners, 227 16th 
St., Denver 2. 
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1900 + PELTON’S GOLDEN JUBILEE + 1950 


SIMPLICITY OF INSTALLATION . . 
EASE OF OPERATION 


are two of the outstanding features of this large 


Pelton Self-Contained Autoclave 


Eliminating the need for costly installation, this unit, 
finished in lustrous chrome and embracing the latest 
developments for automatic operation, provides ample 
capacity for multiple offices, clinics and small hospitals. 
Inside chamber dimensions: 12” by 22”; overall, 33” deep, 
20” wide, 60” high on tubular stand. Operates on 220 AC. 


Ask your dealer now for details of Pelton 
LV Autoclave, or write for literature. 


PELTON 
THE PELTON & CRANE CO., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


March 31—Georgia; no registration 
fee, professional tax, $15.00. Address 
R. E. Andrews, D.O., secretary, Board 
of Osteopathic Examiners, 304 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Rome. 


April 1—Wyoming, $2.50. Address G. 
M. Anderson, M.D., secretary, State 
Board of Medical Examiners, State 
Capitol, Cheyenne. 

April 15— Montana, $2.00 for resi- 
dents; $1.00 for non-residents. Address 
Asa Willard, D.O., secretary, Board of 
Osteopathic Examiners, Wilma Bldg., 
Missoula. 


EXAMINATIONS BY NATIONAL 
BOARD 


The National Board of Examiners for 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 
conducts Parts I and II of its examina- 
tion on the first Thursday and Friday 
of each May and December at the six 


approved colleges. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the secretary, 
and the completed application blank to- 
gether with a passport photograph and 
check for the part or parts to be taken, 
must be in the Secretary’s office by the 
November 15, or April 15 preceding ex- 
amination. Part III of the examination 
will be given in specific locations at the 
discretion of the Board for the conven- 
ience of the applicant. 


Examinations in Part I consist of 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, chemis- 
try, and bacteriology. Part II consists 
of examination in mental diseases, sur- 
gery, obstetrics and gynecology, pediat- 
rics, public health, osteopathic theory 
and practice. Part III is an oral exam- 
ination. 

Address John E. Rogers, D.O., secre- 
tary, 16 Mount Vernon Street, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 
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HEALTH IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 
By Mayhew Derryberry, Ph.D.* 
(Continued from Dec. Journat, 

ad p. 46) 


The only resources consistently avyail- 
able on any project are those that are 
volunteered. It is the job of the pro- 
fessional health worker to secure maxi- 
mum volunteer participation. 


Not only must the positive resources 
available be appraised, but there must 
also be a clear delineation of the factors 
in the situation that will interfere with 
achievement of the goal. For exaniple, 
cultural and traditional food patterns 
need to be carefully considered in any 
program of improving nutrition. We 
learned this lesson in the war, and sel- 
dom now do we hear the comment in 
regard to immigrants’ foodways, “I just 
can’t get those people to eat an American 
diet.” We learned then the supplementa- 
tion of the diets of various cultures was 
what was needed, rather than the stand- 
ard (American) dietary pattern. 


Another factor that must never be 
overlooked is organized opposition. Dr. 
Florence Sabin tells the story of her 
work in Colorado and how the people 
had worked for passage of a certain 
law. Because they had not foreseen that 
the law would be opposed by a particu- 
lar group within the State, the law 
failed of passage. How to cope with 
pressure groups is a long story in itself, 
but as citizen groups gain more skill 
in democratic planning and action for 
the welfare of all the people, the intlu- 
ence of organized opposition will decline. 


Still another consideration in the se- 
lection of a realistic goal is the need 
for some success early in the period of 
working together. It is far better to 
get a vacant lot cleaned up as a first 
step toward more vital citizen participa- 
tion in health activities than to attempt 
to get every expectant mother under 
medical care when there are not suff- 
cient doctors to give the care. The first 
success will give skill in working to- 
gether so that more difficult problems 
can be attacked over longer periods of 
time. 


Citizens can be aided in their selection 
of a realistic goal if they call in as 
technical advisers the professional ex- 
perts in the field. The experts can give 
information, describe the limitations of 
various procedures, perhaps even sug- 
gest other goals, but they do not tell 
the citizens what to select. 


3. The third step is the development of a 
workable plan 


When all the people have been in- 
volved in both the selection of the 
problem and the definition of the goal, 
they naturally will be in on the plan- 


*Chief, Division of Public Health Education 
Public Health Service. This paper was re 
before the Annual Meeting of the Health 
Council of Greater New York, Inc., New York 
Ci City, April 1949. ge from Public Health 

Reports, October 14, 1949. 
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ning. Too often the first time all the 
people are brought in is after the plan 
has been developed, either by a profes- 
sional worker, a voluntary agency, or 
a dynamic community “do-gooder.” One 
of the reasons for not including every- 
one during the development of plans is 
the desire for credit by those who take 
over thie planning function. Recently a 
national organization, which shall be 
designated by “X,” developed a plan 
suggesting that the local chapters should 
get the cooperation of all other inter- 
ested agencies in communities in carry- 
ing out the plan, but also cautioning 
that the program must be kept an “X” 
organization project. 

Perhaps we should take a hint from 
the Japanese Diet. It is said that each 
member of the Diet expresses his opin- 
jon as to how a given problem should 
be solved. Once having given his opinion, 
he no longer claims it as his own; it 
becomes the property of the group. 
From all the ideas proposed a plan is 
eventually adopted which represents a 
universal group decision. If the plan 
should fail, the group and not any one 
individual is responsible for its failure. 
It is too dangerous for an individual 
to be responsible for “the plan, because 
a failure of the plan would require that 
the individual commit harakiri. In ad- 
dition, the proposal is more likely to 
succeed because it has the backing of 
the entire group. 

Ivah Deering in her book, Let's Try 
Thinking, says, “To think (a problem) 
through within and with the assistance 
of the group is to build under subse- 
quent action a foundation which will 
stand greater storms and stresses, for it 
is made up of understanding, coopera- 
tion, and common effort.” Therefore, if 
we want all the people to contribute 
more effectively to the total community 
health, we must find ways to let them 
do the planning. 


4. The fourth step is action 

Nothing is harder for a group to do 
than to get into action. Of course, if 
members of the group have been in- 
volved in the three enumerated steps 
above, they are much more likely to take 
action. Suggested aids for getting into 
gear are: (a) The group should com- 
mit itself both collectively and as indi- 
viduals to do some specific thing; (b) 
there should be a time limit set; (c) the 
action to be taken should not require 
too long a time before the group re- 
assembles to consider progress and fur- 
ther steps; (d) if possible every member 
should get some feeling of success. 


5. The results of the action must be 
objectively evaluated 
Quite often, and rightly so, at the 
completion of some project or com- 
munity action there is a “success ban- 
quet.”. Such occasions serve a very 
valuable purpose, but should there not 
also be a much more soul-searching 
session? Perhaps the celebration is for 
publicity purposes, but if citizens are 
to get more skill in solving health prob- 
lems, should they not be willing to look 
objectively on past performance 


“Improving posture 


in therapy’’* 


ture effects every system of the body. 


And postural improvement is intai 


is one of the first essentials 


Magoun* stresses the importance of posture 
correction in osteopathic practice because pos- 


Spencer Supports are an effective aid to 
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pulative treatment in postural conditions 
because: Each Spencer is individually designed, cut, and made for the patient’s body — 
not as it is — but as it should be. Thus, Spencer provides immediate posture improvement 


— yet permits the exercise of muscles necessary to the retraining of postural attitudes. 
A tt 


For a dealer in Spencer Sup- 
ports look in telephone book 
(see ‘Spencer corsetiere,’’ 
“Spencer Support Shop,” or 
Classified Section). Or write di- 


Spencer is guaranteed NOT to lose 


its shape. A support that loses its shape loses its effectiveness. 


For men, women, and children — for abdomen, back or breasts — Spencer provides 
maximum comfort with improved appearance. 


SPENCER, INCORPORATED 

129 Derby Ave., New Haven 7, Conn. 
| Conoda: Spencer, Ltd., Rock Island, Que, 

England: Spencer, Ltd., Banbury, Oxon. 
' Please send booklet, “Spencer Supports in 
1 Modern Medical Practice.” 


rect to us. 
OO, 
*Magoun, Harold |., Osteopathic 1 (Name) 
Diagnosis and Therapy for the 
General Practitioner, J.A‘0.A. 48: (Street) 
| 169-172 (Dec.) 1948. 
| (City & State) 1-50 


individually 


designed SPENCER SUPPORTS 


and evaluate it, not so much in terms 
of the actual achievement as in terms 
of the process they followed? What 
were the steps they took that were most 
helpful in achieving the goal, and what 
did they do that could be improved? 
Did they have too many meetings or too 
few? Did they move into action without 
adequate plans? Did they have the best 
technica! advice they could obtain? Did 
they use it in the best manner and at 
the right time? Were all the people 
aware of the problem, and did they 
have opportunity to participate in the 
planning as well as in the action? Only 
through such careful study (introspec- 
tion, if you will) of the methods they 
used to work together, and the reactions 
of all the people towards the procedure 
and toward one another can they learn 
to increase the quality and amount of 
improvement in health through partici- 
pation. 


All the suggestions above have been 
directed towards the ways in which citi- 
zens can effectively make health their 
business. Occasionally, reference has 
been made to the expert, or professional 
health worker, but only incidentally. 
Now let's turn our attention to those in 
that category and see what suggestions 
there are for them. 

First, it may be said that the role 
professional workers play cannot be as 
clearly delineated. But there are some 
attitudes we should possess: 

1. We must have faith, yes, even a 
conviction, that every citizen has a po- 
tential contribution to make for the 
betterment of his community. The qual- 
ity and amount of the contribution may 
be great or small, but regardless of its 
magnitude or quality every opportunity 
should be given for the contribution to 
be made. It is our job to help uncover 
any hidden resources that may reside in 
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Now Available in 1-oz. Tubes 


J-499 1-oz. tube, each 60c—Doz. $6.60 


43-500 4-oz. tube $1.50 


Order from your surgical supply dealer 


CLAy-ADAMS COMPANY, INC. 


141 EAST 25th STREET - 


Shewreems olse-at 308 West Wesbiagten ‘Street, CHICAGO 8,-ILL. 


To adhere dressings or bandages to the skin—wound 
dressings—skin traction bandages, etc. 


To prevent adhesive plaster skin reaction. Apply a 
protective coating to the skin before applying adhesive 
plaster. It peels off with the plaster leaving no debris. 


To prevent excoriation of the tissue in cases of drain- 
ing fistulae, colostomies and the like. 
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FOR SKIN PROTECTION 
in place of tincture of benzoin 


ADHERENT 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


A hypo-allergenic liquid plas- 
tic skin adherent that dries to 
a strong yet soft elastic co- 
hesive film which adheres to 
the skin and dressing. The 
film is waterproof and re- 
sistant to the action of body 
fluids, acids, etc. 


J-502 16-oz. jar $4.00 
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people and to help them make their 


maximum contribution. 


2. We must have faith in the demo- 
cratic principle that the decisions of an 
informed majority are right. We must 
have that faith even though the decisions 
made by a group do not conform with 
our own opinions. If it is in our field 
of expertness, then we can only attribute 
the decision, which we consider incor- 
rect, as being our failure to provide 
adequate information, or if we are truly 
objective and honest, perhaps we would 
face the possibility that we might be 
wrong. Sometimes professional persons 
overlook the fact that they are subject 
to human errors of judgment. 


3. We must have faith that a group 
thinking together and utilizing the con- 
tributions that all can make, can pro- 
duce more and better results than can 


any one individual in the group working 
alone. 


Even though we repeat that we have 
profound faith in the group, we often 
act as if we did not believe our own 
words. A reason for this inconsistency 
may be that most groups have not de- 
veloped skill in the mechanics of work- 
ing together productively. Furthermore, 
most individuals with training in special 
fields know very little about how to 
guide a group toward the expression of 
its ideas. Because professional leaders 
become over-protective, they often fail 
to give the group a chance to practice 
independent thinking. Our job is not 
merely one of making special resources 
of information available to others. Our 
job is also to help the group to work 
effectively. This is a problem all its own. 
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4. We must be sufficiently patient to 
let a group take such time as is neces- 
sary to arrive at its conclusions. [jf 
information is given too quickly, the 
group may be pushed into indecision. 


5. We must develop insight and an 
understanding of interpersonal and inter- 
group relations so that we can help 
individuals and groups get satisfaction 
from their participation, and increase 
their own feeling of worth among their 
fellow men. The studies of social psy- 
chologists are constantly enriching our 
knowledge of human motivation. Again 
and again psychological research under- 
lines the power of the need to be ap- 
proved by one’s associates. 


6. We must coordinate our services 
and activities in order that we wil! not 
duplicate services or compete with one 
another in the field. Too few profes- 
sional workers are available for us to 
waste their time and effort by using 
several persons to do what can be done 
by one with adequate planning. Certainly 
we should not tolerate duplication. Shar- 
ing responsibilities and services is one 
of the skills we must improve. 


All over the coyntry, citizens are be- 
coming more and more concerned in the 
health of the Nation. A few suggestions 
for making that concern more productive 
in terms of community action, using the 
skills and abilities of all people, lay and 
professional, have been discussed. It is 
hoped that putting the suggestions in 
organized form might stimulate wider 
and more intensive activity in the future. 

SUMMARY 

1. Wider group participation in plan- 
ning for health is contingent upon (a) 
developing group experience in coopera- 
tive action, and (b) educating profes- 
sional public health workers in methods 
of securing such action from groups. 


2. Members of the group should sclect 
their own problems. 


3. The group’s goal should be defined 
realistically and achieved by a program 
that is practical. 


4. The methods employed in securing 
group action should be analyzed when 
the program is completed. 


5. Professional health workers must 
have sincere faith, practiced as well as 
voiced, in the worth of methods oi 
democratic action. 


6. They must increasingly strive to 
learn to deal with groups as an integral 
aspect of their own professional skills. 


THE VETERINARIAN IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH* 

Many human diseases can be con- 
trolled only at the animal source of the 
disease. Therefore, the veterinarian 1s 
an important partner to the public health 
worker in their mutual control of hv- 
man diseases. The conservation of human 
health is as much a part of the veter- 
inarian’s job as is the conservation of 
the farmer’s investment in livestock. 


*Reprinted from Iilinois Health Messenget, 
November 15, 1949. 
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cna OF ADDRESS AND 
EW LOCATIONS 


Aaronson, a P., KCOS °49; 1408 N. Ave- 
nue 47, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
Adams, On Leroy, from 416 Piano Ave., 
to 2437 University Blvd., Houston 5, Texas 
E., from Prescott, Ariz., "to 661 
Fi urth Yuma, Ariz. 

Aquila, S. J., from 5820 Van Nuys Bilvd., to 
5622 Van Nuys Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif. 
Babi Louis S., from Roscoe, Calif., to 8258 

S ‘ahead Bivd., Sun Valley, Calif. 
ailey, A. Murdoch, from 207 S. Catalina 
e., to 200 S. Catalina Ave., Pasadena 5, 


lif. 

Beach, Elizabeth .Dodds, COPS '49; 216 Val- 
lejo Drive, Glendale 6, Calif. 

Jeckmeyer, J. R., from Tulsa, Okla., to Atoka 
Clinic, Atoka, Okla. 

Be!!, John, from_7005 Miller Ave., to 11455 
Ff. MeNichols Road, Detroit 5, Mich. 

Bethune, Richard H., from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to Flint Osteopathic Hospital, Inc., 
116 W. Fourth St., Flint 4, Mich. 

. Herbert M., PCO "49; 648 Greene Ave., 
Rrooklyn 21, 

James C., Jr., KC °49; 
lospital of Kansas City, 926 E. 11th St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

torman, Richard H., from 9 West St., to 

Hlotel Oneonta, Oneonta, N. Y. 

mnick, Paul, from 1949 E. Avalon Drive, 
» McDowell Osteopathic Hospital & Clinic, 
E. McDowell Road, Phoenix, Ari2. 

Branyan, Robert C., from Cherry at Belt, to 
21 Cherry St., Cedar Springs, Mich. 

Brodsky, Samuel H., PCO ’49; 1708 S. Second 
St., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 

Brown, Ronald L., from Lansing, Mich., to 
Gleason Hospital, 523 Main St., Larned, 
Kans 

Brown, William H., from Naples, Texas, to 
tox 561, Commerce, Texas 

Burnett, Delbert Mead, from 9, Abercromby 
Square, to 19, Rodney St., Liverpool 1, 
England 

Calmar, J. Thomas, from Stratford, Conn., to 
1120 E. Broward Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

Catherwood, W. W., Jr., from 5 Fox Theatre 
Bids. to 5055 entral Ave., Riverside, 
Cah 

Chaffer, Robert L., COPS °49; Los Angeles 
County Osteopathic Hospital, 1100 N. Mis- 
sion Road, Los Angeles 33, Calif. 

Challoner, Silvia, from Los Angeles, Calif., 
to Smith River, Calif. 

Chapman, James C.. from McDowell Road & 
First Sts., to <_< Osteopathic Hospi- 
tal & Clinic, 31 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Chapman, Kathryne W., from McDowell Road 
& First Sts., to McDowell Osteopathic Hos- 
pital & Clinic, 31 E. McDowell Road, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Christian, Lawrence J., from Boston, Mass., 
to 1065 Beacon . Brookline 46, Mass. 
Connelly, Joseph W., from 1760 W. 49th 
i mg to 1076 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 3, 

olo 

Cooney, Jose A., Mich., to 
Box 4236, Rd land 8 e. 

Cooper, William T., from iveninin. Kans., to 
Sedalia, Ky. 

Corbett, Allen B., from G-3533 S. Saginaw 
ee to G-3530 S. Saginaw St., Flint 7, 

ic 

Corbett, H. Raymond, from Inglewood, Calif., 
to 914 W. Reed St., Moberly, Mo. 

Cordy, Edmond H., from 3017 Minnesota St.. 
to 447 Wren Drive, Los Angeles 31, Calif. 

Costello, William F., from 2447 W. Jefferson 
Ave., to The Trenton Clinic, 2105 West 
Road, Trenton, Mich. 

Cros, ae A., COPS °49; 2410 Bonita St., 
Lemon Grove, Calif. 

Danner, Russell A., from Magnolia, N. J.. to 
105 Crystal Lake Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 
Davidson, D. M., from Columbus, Ohio, to 
Normandy Osteopathic Hospital, 7283 Natu- 

tal Bridge Road, St. Louis 21, Mo. 

DeMink, Warren B., from Los Angeles, Calif., 
to 114 Pier Ave., "Hermosa Beach, Calif. 

Duke, Emanuel, from Los Angetes, Calif., 
2389 E. 2ist St. A 

4 Helen from 34 E. to 

52nd St., “New York 22, 
ohn W., from Rahway. N. ~ to 
Ms t., Box 689, 
Edelman, William, KC Ma 2455 Prospect 
. Kansas City 1, 
Richard L.., om “Richmond, Mo., to 
Elm St., Hardin, M 

Eggleston, Clark R’, oom Pray, Mont., to 827 
Morgan Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. 

John C., from Joplin, Mo., to 409 
Bank Bldg., Miami, Okla. 

. William B., from 1162 Laurel Ave., 
to 1008 Broadway, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Felder, Frank, from 4260 Manchester , to 
1806 §S, Broadway, St. Louis 4, Mo. 

Feldman, Lester, PCO °49; Osteopathic Hos- 
pital of Philadel 48th & Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, 
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Finzel, Arthur F., from General Dativery. to 
Box 175, Kingsley, Mich. 

Fischer, Margaret A., from 202 N. 18th St., Heberle, 
to 1511 Broadway, Quincy, Ill Bly 
Fomey, Paul E., from General Delivery, to 
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Route 2, Bloomington, 


Goldin, Howard Sidney, COPS °49; 2920% W Senad: ; 
101st St., Inglewood, Calif. Denison Hospital & Clinic, 417 W. Woodard t 


Gregory, Margaret K., from Tacoma, Wash., , Denison, Texas 


to 2903 S. Sixth St, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Griffin, James E., Jr., from 2801 Flora Ave., 
to 3833 Paseo, Kansas City 3, Mo. 
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486, Boise City, Okla. 
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Ficken, Theodore B., from Benson, Ill., to Hasselman, Warren L., from 507 Commerce 
701 Fayette Pike, Montgomery, W. Va. 


Finnerty, John M., Jr., from 71 Park St., to 


. to Doctors Osteopathic Hospital, 1535 
E. Sixth St., Okmulgee, Okla. 
Hawes, Charles M., from 5003 Ross Ave., to 
— Clinic, 1712 Bennett St., Dallas 6, 
exas 


Clement K., from 116 Seabreeze 
to 634 N. Halifax Ave., Daytona 


Beach, Fla. 
Hemingway, Thomas, from Angeles, 
if.. to 506 Bank of America Bidg., 111 
Philadelphia St., Whittier, Calif. 
Ind. Hendrick, J. C., from Bremerton, Wash., t 
Fowler, Glenwood, KCOS °49; Box 416, King’s Goseen,  Uichmend Highlands, Box 
Keytesville, Mo. 
Frymann, Viola M., COPS °49; 3921 W. 
Avenue 42, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


Seattle 33, Was 
Heponstall, A. E., from 3606A Troost Ave., 
to 3624 Troost Ave., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
Herbert, B. E., from Dayton, Ohio, to Mc- 
Fuller, W. S., from 801 N. Main St., to Laughlin Osteopathic Hospital, 619 Town- 
send St., Lansing 15, Mich. 


T. H., JIr., from 215 W. Sears St., to 


Gerald H., from Meeker, Colo., to 


5108 W. 38th Ave., Denver 12, Colo. 


Halladay, H. V., from 1227 N. Campbell Ave.. Hopkinson, Mary R., from Anacortes, Wash.. 
to 2027 N. Campbell Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 
Hampton, William Wilson, COPS °49; 2740 : 
Prewett St., Los Angeles 31, Calif. Hoskins. 
Hanavan, Louis M., from Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., to 644 E. Carpenter Road, Flint 5, 


1219 Sixth Ave., Tacoma 3, Wash. 
(change of name from Mary R. White) 


Claude B., from Minco, Okla., to 


1712 Jackson Ave., Kansas City 1, Mo. 
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Normile, Detroit 4, Mich. 
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Husband, B. P., from 193334 Griffin Ave., to Clinic, 31 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Blvd., Los Angeles 7, Calif. to Box 121, Langhorne, Pa. 
Hyatt, James E., from 303 W. 12th St., to McLaughlin, Robert J., from Box 14, to 
‘ 1130 8. Broadalbin, Albany, Ore. McLaughlin Osteopathic Hospital, Loving, 


Irwin, Horatio Nelson, from New Orleans, . Mex 
153 Rider Ave., Patchogue, L. L, Mechan, Robert from 23A Summer St., 
oc 


223 Main St., ——— Maine 
Janiger, Oscar, from Kansas City, Mo., to 800 Merrill, Delmar S., °49; Masters-Merrill 
Ss. St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Clinic, Advance, 
Jing. F « Q., Jr., from 1313%4 San Pablo Meyer, Sherman W., from 125 W. McDowell 
* ey mt004%% Griffin Ave., Les Angeles 31, Road, to McDowell Osteopathic Hospital & 
Calif. Clinic, 31 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Kegel, Daniel I., from Milwaukee, Wis., to Mines, Julian L., from Los Angeles, Calif., to 
Seneral Delivery, Cecil, Wis. 807 N. Central Ave., Glendale 3, Calif. 
Keyes, Myron J., from Enid, Okla., to 5 _E. Morris, Jane, from 26 N. Mercer St., to 521 
Swamp Road; Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. Greer Bldg., New Castle, Pa. 
Kinslow, J. Lowell, CCO °48; 17514 Aurora Mudroch, Robert J., from Columbus, Wis., to 
Ave., Seattle 33, Wash. 24 S. Benton St., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Lange, Joseph E., from Gilbert, W. Va., to Mulsand, Louis A., from Sneedville, Tenn., to 
é Box 5658, Ansted, W. Va. Townsend, Tenn. 
Linder, L. W., from General Delivery, to Box Nagel, Leonard C., from Kansas City, Mo., to 
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Timois Bi idg., Greenville, Mich. 303 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. 
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Orr, Thomas A., from 520 Commerce Ride. 
to Doctors Osteopathic 1535 E, 
Sixth St., Okmulgee, Okla. 

Osborn, Harold M., from 52 E. Green St., to 
702 W. Church Champaign, Ill. 

Palmarozzi, Nicholas G., from Lewisburg, W. 
Va., to K.C.O.S. Hospital, Kirksville, Mo. 

hae Robert M., from Lomita, Calif., to 

5738 $. Western Ave., Harbor City, Calif. 

mi, Gordon L., from 16 Alden St., to 101 
Holly St., Cranford, N. J. 

Phenicie, Ellen M., from 1126 Des Moines 
— to 615 Fleming Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
owa 

Pierce, Vernon W., from Tucson General Hos- 
pital, to 2822 N. Stone Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 

Posson, Charles R., COPS °49; 168 South St., 
Long Beach 5, Calif. 

Price, J. Paul, Jr., from Price-Hackley Clinic, 
to Box 536, Dumas, Texas 

Purviance, J. Richard, from 2122 Ralston 
need to 2616 Marconi Ave., Sacramento 15, 
ali 

Quartel, H. Ward, from 320 S. E. First Ave., 
to 8163 N. E. Second Ave., Miami 38, Fla 

Rambo, Willisea H., from Tulsa, Okla., to 
Tenks, Okla. 

Reed, F. L., from Oilton, Okla., to 5804 Ash. 
land Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 

Reincke, C. H., from 626 W. Division St., *o 
216% S. Jefferson St., Springfield, i 
Riggle, Kenneth B., from Des Moines, Iowa, 
to Davenport Osteopathic Hospital, 326 ©. 

29th St., Davenport, Iowa 

Riles, Benjamin M., from 6207 King Hi|! 
Ave., to 822 Edmond St., St. Joseph 54, Mo. 

Rodnick, Norman L., from 600 N. Soto S:, 
to 3961 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, Cali’. 

Rogers, Richard C., from Hubbard, Iowa, to 
Riverside Osteopathic Hospital & Clinic, 5.3 
E. College St., Blackwell, Okla 

Rowell, Homer A., from Box 1226, to 315 W. 
Tenth St., Lancaster, Calif. 

Rule, James’ R., COPS °49; 718 W. Montecito, 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Sanders, H. W., from Houston, Texas, ‘to 
2511% Avenue S., Snyder, Texas. | 

Seelye, Harold R., “from 101 W. Main St. 
to 124 W. Main St., Stanton, Mich. 

Shaffer. James R., from _ 30, to 408 First 
St., Mountain View, M 

Sherman, Richard ‘Los Angeles, Calif.. 
to Ramona, S. Dak. 

Short, Owen W., from Latrobe, Pa., to 8 
Mary St.. Binghamton, N. Y. 

Siehl, Donald, from Columbus, Ohio, to Kirks- 
ville College of Osteopathy & Surgery, 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Simmer, John N., CCO °49; 822 Prospect 
Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 

Simon, Arthur, from 1100 N. Mission Road, 
ee Longwood Ave., Los Angeles 16, 

alif. 

Siudara, Leonard J., from 1771 Earlmont, to 
2750 W. Twelve Mile Road, Berkley, Mich. 
Smith, F. Stillman, from 22 E. Lynnwood 
Ave., to 2242 Fairhill Ave., Glenside, Pa. 
Smith, Otis R., from 3793 30th St., to 3801 

Granada "San Diego 4, Calif. 

Smock, Anna M., from Los Angeles, Calif., 
201 Ss. Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena 2, 

alif. 

Solimine, Anthony P., COPS °49; 4084 S. 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 

Southard, Robert Ps, from Canton, Ohio, to 
404 High St., N. E., Warren, Ohio 

Stach, Edward J., cco 201 E. Grand 
Bivd., Detroit 7, Mich. 

Stanfield, J. R., from 511 Broadway, to Cade 
Clinic Bldg.. 816-18 Broadway, Larned, 

ans 

Stinson, ng | A., from Tampa, Fla., to 1237 

2th Ave., S St. Petersburg 7, Fla. 

Stems. Jerome from Lometa, Texas, to 

745 Hortense, "North Hollywood, Calif., 
sui Albert T., from Tucson, Ariz., to 
3200 A_Manchester Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 

Taylor, George P., from 917 Tenth St. to 827 
Sidney. Nebr. 

Teskey, William F., from Des Moines, Iowa, 
to 759 Colorado ‘Ave., Bridgeport 4, Conn. 

Thatcher, Loren J., from Hemet, Calif. to 340 

Pastime Road, Tucson, Ariz. 

Traven, Boris H., from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
102 Delaware St.. Woodbury, N. J. 

Trefz, Alexander H., from 315 Main St., to 
General Osteopatitic Hospital, 114-16 E 
Third St., Weston, W. Va. 

Tye. Paula, COPS. "949; 105 S. Laurel Ave., 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

Vail, Benjamin U., from Jefferson, Iowa, to 
Persia, owa 

Walton, William J., from 25 Illinois St., to 
1654 Oak St., Heights, Ill. 

Wilkinson, cos "24 Scranton 
Arcade, learwater, Fila. 

Wilmot, Geraldine W., from 34 E. Sist St., 
145 E. 52nd St., New York 22, N. 

Wilson, Bryce E., DMS °’49; 3300 Lincoln 


wa 

Wood, Wyatt A., from 1711 -, 89th St., to 
5404 Sand int Way, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Worden, Ted, from Box 554, to 161 Main St., 
Buttonwillow, Calif. 

Wright, Charles B., from Miami, Fla., to 1727 
Independence Ave., Kansas City 1, Mo. 
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Books Received 


NORMAL VALUES IN CLINICAL MEDI- 
CINE. By F. William Sunderman, M.D., 
Ph.l)., Professor of Experimental Medicine and 
Clinical Pathology, University of Texas Post- 
graiuate School of Medicine; Chief of The 
Department of Clinical Pathology and Director 
of Clinical Research, M.D. Anderson Hospital 
for Cancer Research, Houston, Texas, and 
Frederick Boerner, V.M.D., Late Associate 
Professor of Clinical Bacteriology, Graduate 
School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, The 
School of Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
yania; Bacteriologist, The Graduate Hospital 
of Philadelphia; Advanced Bacteriologist, 
Pennsylvania Department of Health. Cloth. 
Pp. 845, with illustrations. Price $14.00. W. B. 
Saunders Company, West Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, 1949. 


AN ATLAS OF AMPUTATIONS. By Don- 
ald B. Slocum, M.D., M.S., Orthopaedic Sur- 
geon, Sacred Heart General Hospital, Eugene, 
Oregon; Member of American Academy of Or- 
thopaedic Surgeons; Member of the American 
Society for Surgery of the Hand; Branch Con- 
sultant in Orthopaedic Surgery, U.S. Veterans 
Administration; Formerly Chief of the Ampu- 
tation Section, Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. Cloth. Pp. 562, with illus- 
trations. Price $20.00. C. V. Mosby Company, 
3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, 1949. 


THE EYE AND ITS DISEASES. Edited 
by Conrad Berens, M.D., F.A.C.S., Managing 
Director of The Ophthalmological Foundation, 
Inc.; President, Snyder Ophthalmic Founda- 
tion; President, American Academy of Oph- 
thalmology and Otolaryngology; Diplomate and 
former Member, American Board of Plastic 
Surgeons; President, Pan American Associa- 
tion of Ophthalmology; formerly President of 
the Section on Ophthalmology of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Ophthalmological Society; Fellow of the 
American Illuminating Engineering Society; 
Fellow of the Aero-Medical Association; Vice- 
President, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness; Vice-President, International So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness. Ed. 2. 
Cloth. Pp. 1092, with illustrations. Price 
$16.00. W. B. Saunders Company, West Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, 1949. 


SURGERY OF REPAIR. Principles, Prob- 
lems, Procedures. By John F. Pick, S.B., 
M.M., M.D., F.I.C.S., Clinical Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, University of Illinois Medi- 
cal School; Member, The American Board of 
Plastic Surgery; Consulting Plastic Surgeon, 
Illinois State Penitentiaries; Formerly: Chief 
Plastic Surgeon, Northington General Hospi- 
tal, Fourth Service Command, A.U.S.; Plastic 
Surgeon, Shriner’s Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Chicago. Volumes I. & II. Cloth. Pp. 
828, with illustrations. Price $25.00. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 227 S. Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia, 1949, 


STERN’S APPLIED DIETETICS. The 
Planning and Teaching of Normal and Thera- 
peutic Diets. Revised by Helen Rosenthal, 
B.S., Chief of Frances Stern Food Clinic, The 
Boston Dispensary, Assistant in Medicine, 
Tufts College Medical School; Pearl C. Baker, 
B.S., Former Associate, Frances Stern Food 
Clinic, The Boston Dispensary, and Wilma A. 
McVey, M.D., Assistant in Medicine, Tufts 
College Medical School. Ed. 3. Cloth. Pp. 
2%, with illustrations. Price $5.00. Williams 
& Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave- 
nues, Baltimore, 1949. 


AN ATLAS OF THE BLOOD AND BONE 
MARROW. By R. Philip Custer, M.D., Di- 
rector, Laboratories of the Presbyterian Hos- 
Pital in Philadelphia; Assistant Professor of 
Pathology, The University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine; Consultant to the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology. Cloth. Pp. 321, 
with illustrations. Price $15.00. W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, West Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, 1949, 
DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF 
BRAIN TUMORS AND CARE OF THE 
NEUROSURGICAL PATIENT. By Ernest 
Sachs, AB., M.D., R h A Sate i 
Physiology, Yale University, 


in 
New Haven; 
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Metrorrhagia, and to aid involution of the postpartum uterus. 


GENERAL DOSAGE: One to two capsules, three to four 


Ethical protective 

M.HS., visible 

when capsule is cut in 
half at seam. 

MARTIN H. SMITH COMPANY 
150 LAFAYETTE STREET 


ERGOAPIOL “=, SAVIN 


Formerly Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis. Ed. 2. Cloth. Pp. 552, 
with illustrations. Price $15.00. C. V. Mosby 
Company, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, 
1949, 


DISEASES OF THE HEART. By Charles 
K. Friedberg, M.D., Associate Physician, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York; Lecturer in 
Medicine, Columbia University. Cloth. Pp. 
1081, with illustrations. Price $11.50. W. B. 
Saunders Company, West Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, 1949. 


VITAMINOLOGY. The Chemistry and 
Function of the Vitamins. By Walter H. 
Eddy, Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of Physio- 
ogical Chemistry. Teachers College, Columbia 
University and Scientific Director, American 
Chlorophyll Inc. Cloth. Pp. 366, with illustra- 
tions. Price $6.00. Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, 
1949. 


Neurological 


SKIN GRAFTING. By James. Barrett 
Brown, M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
Washington University School of Medicine; 
Chief of Plastic Surgery, Veterans Adminis- 
tration; Former Senior Consultant in Plastic 
Surgery, U.S. Army; and Chief of Plastic 
Surgery, Valley Forge General Hospital, and 
Frank McDowell, M.D., Assistant Professor 
of Clinical Surgery, Washington University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri. Ed. 
2. Cloth. Pp. 340, with illustrations. Price 
$7.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, 227 S. Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia, 1949. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES IN MEDICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Clifford Allen, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., D.P.M., Physician in charge of 
the Psychiatric Department of the Seamen's 
Hospital, Greenwich. Psychiatrist to the Min- 
istry of Pensions, London. Ed. 2. Cloth. Pp. 
236. Price $3.50. The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1949. 


MORE ADVANTAGEO 


BIRTCHER 


us IN 
10NS 


CERVICAL CONIZAT 


Cervical conization is one of many operations 
that may be skillfully performed with the 
Birtcher Blendtome. This portable surgical 


unit is amply powered to deliver a current 
for efficient cutting and a separate current. 


for hemostasis, available simultaneously. 


Write for information on the BLENDTOME 
and how it will serve you in cervical coniza- 
tions, biopsies, removal of tonsils, rectal tags, 
cervical polyps, cysts, nasal obstructions, and 
numerous skin blemishes, etc. The BLEND- 
TOME is a low-cost unit that provides elec- 
trosurgery right in your office. . 


Send for Free Literature 
To: The BIRTCHER Corp., Dept. D-1-50 
$087 Huntington Dr., Los Aaosies 32, Calif. 


Please send me your free brochure on the 
Blendtome Portable Electrosurgical Unit. 


Name 
Street 
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New Trouble-Free Regulator — 
IMPROVES AUTOCLAVE TECHNIC 


Sterilization Automatically Controlled 
at Selective Temperatures... 


Time-tested, highly accurate, Castle’s new Regulator maintains exactly 
the selected temperatures as needed for gloves, instruments, and dress- 
ings; it prevents pressure creeping up, ends safety valve “pops.” Com- 
bined with other Castle features, the regulator allows quick recycling and 
quick reheating, provides added use- 
fulness. You can do more sterilizing 
jobs in /ess time. 

Castle “666” Autoclave has 8” x 
16” capacity. Entire body is CAST- 
IN-BRONZE, chrome outside, tinned 
inside; steam-jacketed, with auto- 
matic temperature control and low 
water cut-off; automatic air ejector; 
steam gauge, safety valve, and steam 
silencer. 


CASTLE “669” 


Regular “666” Autoclave and 
16” Sterilizer, both CAST-IN- 
BRONZE and “Full-Automatic,” 
set in a modern, illuminated, 
double-door cabinet. 


For full details, see your Castle dealer or write: Wilmot 
Castle Co., 1150 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


LIGHTS AND 


STERILIZERS 
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COSMO CUTTING UNIT 
POWER CONTROL 


Just what the doctor ordered; cut- 
ting, cauterization and coagulation 
in one compact easy to operate unit. 
Used on 110 AC or DC. 


3 
most 
versatile 
unit 
affording 
easier 
technics 
in 


many 
surgical 
procedures 


WRITE 
FOR 
DETAILS 


Cosmo Cautery Co. 


4215 Virginia Ave. 
St. Louis 11, Mo 


GRADUATES OF 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 
December 15, 1949 


Aho, Toivo John Kellman, Milton 
Kosley, Milton 
Lewis, Seymour 
Lipton, Nathan 
Massullo, Mario D. 
McCarty, William C. 
Neuman, Harry M. 
Newton, John W. 
Nisbet, James F. 
Printz, Sidney 
Rudnikoff, Peter _ 
Turowski, Jacek F. 


Hoefner, V. C., Jr. 
Horowitz, Arnold 


APPLICATIONS FOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


CALIFORNIA 
Adland, Leonard, (Renewal) 413342 Gage 
Ave., Bell 
Lee, George F., (Renewal) 949 F St., Fresno |! 
Fitch, Marie, 2101 Glenneyre St., Laguna 
Beach 
Madison, Gene H., 995 S. Western Ave., Los 
Angeles 6 
Resnick, L. Paul, (Renewal) 
bello Parkway, Los Angeles 
Laraway, A. Emerson, (Renewal) 
Broadway, San Gabriel 
Patterson, William V., 308 Forum Bldz., Sa 
ramento 14, Calif. 


DELAWARE 
Berlin, F. Joseph, (Renewal) 1021 W. Fiith 
St., Wilmington 3 

ILLINOIS 


Larson, Kenneth A., (Renewal) 708 Church 
St., Evanston 


5808 Monte- 
92 


115 


IOWA 
Ashmore, Robert E., (Renewal) 
side Blvd., Sioux City 20 
Bahnson, R. M., (Renewal) Corn Belt Bide.. 
Correctionville 
Christy, Ira L., (Renewal) Farmington 
Peterson, Clarence W., (Renewal) Fertile 
Crawford, F. Marion, (Renewal) Renwick 


KANSAS 
Kesler, Guy B., (Renewal) 1823 E. 
Wichita 7 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Harbour, Paul B., 71 Warren Ave., Milton > 


MICHIGAN 
McCleery, Leland S., (Renewal) 302 E. Lid- 
erty St., Ann Arbor 
Farnham, G. M., (Renewal) 417 E. Chica<o 
Ave., Bronson 
Moore, H. F., (Renewal) 
Ave., Detroit 3 
(Continued on page 56) 


2137 River- 


Lewis 


18336 Woodward 
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RATES PER INSERTION: $2.00 for 20 
words or less. Additional words 10 cents 
each. 25¢ for box number 


TERMS: Cash with order, please. 


COPY: Must be received by ist of pre- | 


ceding month. 


ADDRESS _ all box numbers c/o THE | 
JOURNAL, 212 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, | 


Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Lease of 1,650 sq. ft. in | 


Medico-Dental building only 1% years 
old: front, ground floor, air-conditioned, 


including ‘peautiful consultation and re- | 
ception room two complete | 


Hamilton sets; BM 
oratory equipment; 100-100 new Fischer 


complete lab- | 


X-Ray wit uoroscopic control; most de- | 


sirable location in Los i eles; the best 
in transportation and rking facilities; 


medical secretary and boratory techni- 
"1299. The | 


cian available. Make offer. Box 
Journal. 


FOR SALE: Used Spinalators. We have 

taken in on new models, 
and guaressees. $300.00. he Spinalator 
Company, P. O. Box 826, sphevil ie, N. C. 


WANTED: Physician by clinic and hos- | 


pital, $4,000 to $5,000 a year and mainte- 
nance. Good experience and opportunities. 
Box 1297 THE JOURNAL. 


WANTED: Certified Roentgenologist for 
hospital and active group. 
to start with salary and commission_of 
easily $15,000.00 or more yearly. Box 
129% THE JOURNAL. 


REWARD for accurate information. con- 

cerning present address of Dr. D. D. 
Towner. nd to C. E. Thomas, 239 N. 
Central Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. 


ruary 15, teopathic Hos- 
ital, 416 Avenue, Flint, 
Michigan. 


DESIRE TO ASSIST A BUSY OSTEO- 


PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


$36.50 


buys a time-proven 


Tycos* Aneroid 


ALWAYS ACCURATE 
in any position! 


YOU KNOW it's ac- 
curate as long as the 
pointer returns within 
zero! 


POINTER OSCIL- 
LATES with each 
pulse beat, revealing 
any pulse irregulari- 


| ties! 


PATHIC PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON | 


—INTERNESHIP_ COMPLETED. Inquire 
Box 1504 THE JOURNAL. 


WANTED: Association with grou or | 


large practice as specialist in Proctology. 


Certificate pending. License Texas, Wis- | 


consin, Illinois and Missouri. Box 1298 
THE JOURNAL. 


ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH — Cardiotron 
direct tracing. One year old, like new 

Cost $670.00, will take $390.00. Dr. V. L. 

qumnings, P. O. Box 7035, Fort Worth, 
exas 


1950 APPOINTMENT BOOKS 
Ready to Mail 
15-20-30 Minute Periods 
Which? 
Price $2.50 
Order on Approval 


DR. E. H. COSNER 
965 Reibold Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 


SAVES PRECIOUS TIME! Zip open pocket 
case, circle Hook Cuff once around arm, 


and your Tycos is on! 


5. 


16 DIFFERENT 
adjustments on Hook 
Cuff to fit any size 
adult arm! 


6. 
CAN'T BALLOON 
out at edges, throw- 
ing your readings 
out of whack! 


7. 
MANOMETER CLIPS 
permanently on cuff, 
always ready for in- 
stant use! Minimizes 


accidental dropping. 


8. 


TEN YEAR triple guarantee! That means we'll 
readjust your Tycos Aneroid free of charge 
even if you drop it! (‘‘Readjust’’ does not 
include cost of broken parts.) 


Leading the field since 1907 


ES, for 42 years, Tycos Aneroid has meant the ultimate in 

convenient, accurate blood pressure readings. 42 years of 
scientific experience and know-how are packed into your Tycos 
_Aneroid. Many Tycos Aneroids have given over a quarter-century 
of dependable service and are still going strong. On display at 
your surgical supply dealer’s. Complete with exclusive Hook Cuff 
and pocket-size carrying case, only $36.50. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, New York, and Toronto, Canada. 


* Registered Trade Mark 
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The Alkalol Company, Taunton23, Mass. 


4 “A Brief His 


By RAY G. HULBURT, D.O. 


t he A 24 page booklet. Completely revised and newly 
ra printed. Size 4144"x71,”. 
re y Sample copy 5 cents 
Price: $5.00 per 100. Mailing envelopes 50c per (00 
™ With the growing concept a arthritis as a 4 (Mails unsealed for one cent) 
“systemic disease with joint manifestations,” ORDER FROM 
most clinicians today appreciate that AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 
constipation and common gastrointestinal 212 E. Ohio St. Chicago 11, Ill. 
dysfunctions are “not only susceptible of 
betterment but should be included in any 
wide-angled approach to the [arthritis] 
problem.”? Which is why Occy-Crystine is s 
more and more utilized for its dependable __ . Bind Your A.0.A. Journals 
(yet non-irritant) cathartic and 


octon. | for Ready Reference 


Composition: Occy-Crystine is a hypertonic is ‘ 
solution of pH 8.4, made up of the following active Handsome black fabricoid leather binders 


ingredients — sodium thiosulfate and magnesium made specially to hold 12 issues of the A.O.A. 
sulfate, to which the sulfates of potassium and Journal. Name of Journal stamped in gold on 


calcium are added in small amounts, contributing back. Will last a lifetime. 
to the maintenance of solubility. 


References 


1, American Committee for the Control of Rheumatism, 
ion, R.: Rev. Gastroenterol., 9:91, 1942. 
2. Spackman, E. W. et al: Am. J. M. Sci., 202:68, 1941. 


OCCY-CRYSTINE LABORATORY + Salisbury, Connecticut 


crystine 


the sulfur-bearing saline eliminant Each $3.00 Postpaid 


| 


— — American Osteopathic Association 
212 E. Ohio St. Chicago 11, Illinois 
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VITAMINS—MINERALS 


AMINO ACIDS 
NUTRITIONAL 
SPECIALTIES 
PR FESSI ONAL Liver-lron—Antacids—MASSIVE 


DOSAGE TOCOPHEROLS 


RAW DESICCATED DUODENUM 
for Peptic Ulcer Management 


Ethical Specialties Company 
REMINGTON BUILDING 
KALAMAZOO 11, MICHIGAN 


THE NEUROPSYCHIATRIC FOUNDATION, 
Offers one and two year 
FELLOWSHIPS IN PSYCHIATRY IN THE 
MEYERS CLINIC, LOS ANGELES 


Training is available in the range of ambulant psychiatry 
emphasizing diagnosis and psychotherapy in coordina- 
tion with the psychologist and psychiatric social worker. 


STIPEND $2,400 PER YEAR 
Graduates of approved colleges of Osteopathy are eligible. 
APPLY TO THE DIRECTOR 


THE MEYERS CLINIC 
800 SOUTH BERENDO ST. LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


INC. 


.. for the removal F 
of skin growths, | 
tonsil tags, cysts, 
small tumors, su- 
perfluous hair, and 
for other technics 
by electrodesic- 
cation, fulguration, | 
bi-active coagula- 
tion. 
Now,completely re- 
designed the new 
HYFRECATOR 

provides more 
power and smooth- 
er control . . . af- 
fording better cos- 
metic results and 
greater patient sat- 
isfaction. Doctors | 
who have used this 
new unit say it pro- 
vides for numerous 
new technics and is 
easier, quicker to 
use. 


Send for descrip- 
tive brochure, 
“Symposium on 
Electrodesiccation | 


Extra TIES: 


and Bi-Active | 50 yards for $1.00 
Coagulation” 
pa ne paket Write for price lists § TECKLA GARMENT CO., 2% Southbridge St., Worcester |, Mass. 
on TECKLA’s Gentlemen: Please send us the following quantities of TECKLA 
Send for Free Literature high grade a PATIENTS’ OFFICE GOWNS: 4 
| To: The BIRTCHER Corp.,Depr. 0-1-0 | 
Please send me free booklet, “Symposium on Office COATS (Backs open; !2 inches........ or full length of 46”. & 
Electrodesiccation & Bi-Active Coagulation.” and © EXTRA TIES: ........ yerds Send C.O.D....... or Postpeid...... > 
s 
on all CASH orders Feeeceeeseeeeeseusesusececusseseuesceses® 
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ARIZONA 


McDOWELL 


HOSPITAL & CLINIC 


31 E. McDowell Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Paul Bramnick, D.O 
Roentgenology 
Kathryne W. Chapman, D.O. 
General Practice and 
General Surgery 
James C. Chapman, D.O. 
General Practice and Surgery 
Neil R. Kitchen, D.O. 
Internal Medicine 


F. P. McCann, D.O. 
General Practice and Urology 


Richard O. McGill, D.O. 
Obstetrics & Gynecology 
S. W. Meyer, D.O. 
General Practice and 
General Surgery 
Donald H. Simpson, D.O. 
General Practice 


CALIFORNIA 


Wilfred W. Slater, B.S., D.O. 


Plastic Surgery 


1339 W. Willow LB 49896 
Long Beach 10, Calif. By Appt. 


Cecil D. Underwood, D.O. 
Practice limited to 


DERMATOLOGY 


and 
SYPHILOLOGY 


416 West 8th Street 
Los Angeles, California 


LEE R. BORG 
D.O., F.A.O.C.Pr. 
Certified by the A.O.B.P. 
Proctology 


1130 West Santa Barbara Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 
AXminster 7149 


BASIC INGREDIENT 
QUALITY PLUS... 


) KRUSE *75° 


Quality is the prime factor in the 
*KRUSE “75” . . . plus utility and 
service. 

The three handy exterior sliding com- 
partments, six interior adjustable bottle 
loops and utility pocket permit a sys- 
tematic arrangement of instruments and 
accessories. Sturdy construction, steel 
frame, attractive design, black genuine 
pigskin, chromium plated expansion 
lock and hardware, and comfortable 
carrying handles . . . this is the KRUSE 
"75". Over all size 16" long, 8” wide, 


and 10” high. "Sold at Surgical 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.- Supply Deciers'* 


G. KRUSE & CO. 


800 McCarter’ Hwy., Newark 5, N. 


APPLICATIONS—(Continued) 


MINNESOTA 
Stedman, M. F., (Renewal) 108 N. Fifth St., 
Le Sueur 
MISSOURI 
Lal, Ma‘ik R., 1827 Independence Ave., Kan- 
sas City 
Meyer, O. R., (Renewal) 42A S. Florissant 
Blvd., Ferguson 
Potter, Paul W., 1202 Commerce Trust Bldg., 
<ansas City 6 
Worley, Josephine Insley, (Renewal) 3568 
Broadway, Kansas City 2 
Morgan, Eldon,  Still-Hildreth Osteopathic 
Sanatorium, Macon 


Kane, B. C., (Renewal) 4260A Manchester 
Ave., St. Louis 10 
NEW JERSEY 
Adams, Carson L., (Renewal) 400 Bellevue 
Ave., Hammonton 
NEW MEXICO 


Jenkins, William A., (Renewal) 113 W. 
Griggs St., Las Cruces 


Price, John W., (Renewal) 114 E. Marcy St., 


Santa Fe 
OHIO 
Johnson, William W., 17023 Lorain Ave., 
C'eveland 


Makovec, Fred J., (Renewal) 13240 Euclid 
Ave., East Cleveland 12 


CALIFORNIA 


MERRILL 
SANITARIUM 
Neuropsychiatric 

Established 1923 
4600 Centinela Boulevard 


Venice, California 
(A Suburb of Los Angeles) 


THOMAS’ J. MEYERS 
Ph.D., D.O., F.A.C.N. 
AND 


Anthony DiNolfo, D.O. 
Psychiatry 


234 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Philip A. Witt, D.O. 
Urology and Surgery 


1550 Lincoln 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Chester D. Swope, D.O. 


Osteopathic Physician 


The Farragut Apts. 
Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 


Clement K. Heberle, D.O. 


Geriatrics and 
Rheumatology 


634 N. Halifax Ave. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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‘The Ethical Topical Anodyne 
that Controls...PAIN in muscle, 
nerve and joint inflammations 


METHYL SALICYLATE 


BET-U-LOL 


HUXLEY PHARMACEUTICALS 
521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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INDIANA 


F. E. Magee, D.O. 


F.A.O.C.Pr. 
Proctologist 


313 Odd Fellows Bldg. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


MISSOURI 


HAROLD COE, D.O. 


F.A.O.C.Pr., 
Proctologist 


501 Pine St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


ANTHONY E. SCARDINO, D.O. 
Practice Limited to 


Dermatology & 
Syphilology 


929 Bryant Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW MEXICO 


J. Paul Reynolds, D.O. 


Roswell Osteopathic Clinic 
and Hospital 


401 N. Lea 
Roswell, N. Mex. 


Thomas R. Thorburn, D.O. 
HOTEL BUCKINGHAM 
101 W. 57th Street 
New York City 


Between office visits suggest 
this topical therapy for 


MUSCLE ACHES 


Lumbago and Neuritis Discomfort 


Between professional visite, your pa- 
tients should welcome this topical 
analgesic, counter-irritant, deconges- 
tive home therapy. Suggest that they 
a the affected area with Mus- 
terole. - 


Musterole with massage helps _in- 
crease topical circulation and brings 
fresh blood to the affected parts for 
symptomatic relief. A clean white 
rub that will not stain the clothing. 


The only rub made in 3 different 
strengths: Children’s Mild for tender 
skin. Regular for adults and Extra- 
Strong Musterole for more distressing 
cases. 


® 


OKLAHOMA 


Benefield, H. Max, (Renewal) Box 417, 
Fairfax 

Caffin, Frank H., (Renewal) Still-Hildreth 
Osteopathic Sanatorium, Route 6, Tulsa 15 

Heffelfinger, Daniel B., (Renewal) 206 Leon- 
hardt Bidg., Harvey & Second Sts., Okla- 
homa City 2 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Grilli, Alfred A., 3408 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 40 

Laughton, Norman B., (Renewal) 112 S. 
Market St., Elizabethtown 

Cooker, John E., (Renewal) 
Ave., Philadelphia 44 

Hassett, Margaret M., (Renewal) 7201 For- 
rest Ave., Philadelphia 38 


TENNESSEE 
Mulsand, Jeanne B., (Renewal) Townsend 


5113 Wayne 


UTAH 
Boyer, D. D., (Renewal) 346 N. University 
Ave., Prove 


Lawrence, Charles S., 
Bank Bidg., Salt Lake City 1 


(Renewal) 901 Walker 


VERMONT 
McTighe, Harold E., Box 66, South Royalton 
WASHINGTON 
Krebs, L. H., (Renewal) Linwood 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Jarvis. Ernest Leonard, 404 20th St., E., 


Saskatoon 
AUSTRALIA 
Farnum, Alice Virginia, (Renewal) 407 Col- 
lins St., Melbourne, C. 1, Victoria 
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NEW YORK 


ROBERT SACKS, D.O. 


Manipulation 


149 W. 87th Street 
New York City 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DAVID SHUMAN, D.O. 
Hypermobile Joints 


1728 Pine St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


F. C. TRUE, D.O. 
SURGEON 
1141 Narragansett Blvd 
CRANSTON 5, R. I. 


CHIEF SURGEON 
Osteopathic General Hospital of RI 


Terrell E. Cobb, D.C. 
PROCTOLOGY 


171 Westminster St 
Providence 3, R. | 


CRIPPLES 


Great benefit to sufferers from Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Deformities, Arthritis, Un- 
United Fractures, etc. State case. Write for 
booklet and testimonials. 

NEW YORK SURGICAL APPLIANCE CO. 
132 Lexington Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 


For 
Anti-Flatulent 
Effects in Intestinal 
Putrefaction and 
Fermentation 


Each tablet contains: Extract of Rhubarb, Senna, Precipitated Sulfur, Peppermint Oil 
Fennel Oil, in a high activated willow charcoal base. 
Action and uses: Mild laxative, adsorbent and carminative. For use in indigestion, hyper- 
acidity, bloating and flatulence. 


Bottles of 100. 
1123 Broadway, New York 


1 or 2 tablets daily '/2 hour after meals. 
STANDARD PHARMACEUTICAL CO., INC. 
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Treatment Tables and Stools Available 


IDEAL 
FOLDING 
TABLE 


Well constructed, strong. 

Will not tip or shake. 

Easy to open and close. 

Length 69”. Width 22”. 

271%". Weight 32 
s. 


Walnut finish. 

Simulated leather 
covering. 

Heavy standard padding. 

weight 35 to 37 
s. 


Price—$40.00 


Paratex (rubber and hair ) vailable at extra cost— 


IDEAL STRAIGHT TABLE 


Handmade by expert craftsmen. 
Handsome, Strong, Durable, Comfortable. 
Solid oak legs 3”x4”. 

Length 72”. Width 22”. 


Height 2714”. Shipping weight 125 to 
130 Ibs. 


Brown artificial leather cover over heavy 
standard padding. 


Heavy Standard Padding—$45. 00. 


IDEAL STOOL 


Sturdy and well-made. Will not tip over. 


Solid oak construction. Three and four rungs. Top made of 
one piece solid oak 114” thick. 


Light oak, dark oak or walnut finish. 
Length 22”. Width 14”. Height 20”. Shipping weight 25 Ibs. 
Polished top t Upholstered top........... .--$28.00 


DISTRIBUTORS 
American Osteopathic Association 
212 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


38 
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The manufacturers of these tables and 
stools give an unconditional guaran- 
5 tee on workmanship and materials. 
All items shipped f{.o.b. from factory : 
in Kirksville, Mo. Cash must accom- 
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““BOWEL TROUBLE” 


Relief and Prevention 
is Your Responsibility 


SUPPLEMENT 


Regularity 
of Dietary 
Essentials 


Contains no 
drug laxatives 


Supplies the factors 
most often neglected: 
Vitamins, 
Minerale. 
Adequate Dietary Bulk 


Help Your Patients 
to Better Health 
by Restoring 
Regular Function 


ESSCOLLOID SUPPLEMENT 
helps correct: 

bowel irritation, 

stubborn constipation. 


restores depleted tissues, 
preconditions the patient 
to benefit and respond 
to special therapy. 


Send for Introductory Offer 


| ESSCOLLOID CO., INC. 
| 1620 Harmon Place 
| Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Advise the arthritic to have an appointment with himself twice daily— 


arthralgesic unguent 


to painful joint and muscle areas. Relief from musculoskeletal discomfort after a single 
application is gratifyingly rapid, in a matter of minutes, and is of long duration, extending 
up to six hours following concomitant exposure of the affected parts to moist or dry heat. 


Why does Arthralgen work so well? Its special formula advantageously blends the old and 
the new in local therapy. Rubefaction due to thymol and menthol plus analgesia due to 
methyl salicylate are synergistically combined with the unique vasodilating action of 
methacholine chloride. Arthralgen dilates both capillaries and arterioles. The resulting 
active hyperemia tends to counteract the vasospasm found in articular and non-articular 
rheumatism, relieves pain and discomfort and brings a welcome feeling of deep warmth and 
relaxation. All this is facilitated by Arthralgen's special ointment base containing selected 
wetting agents which enhance surface penetration and facilitate speedy effectiveness of 
the active ingredients. 
Arthralgen is beneficial in the treatment of arthralgias, myalgias and neuralgias— sprains, 
lumbago, synovitis, bursitis, neuritis and myositis. In chronic arthritis, Arthralgen is a valu- 
able ‘opical adjunct to systemic therapy. 
Arthralgen, Arthralgesic Unguent, contains 0.25% methacholine chloride, 1% thymol, 10% 
menthol and 15% methy! salicylate; available in 1 ounce tubes and half-pound jars. 


LABORATORIES - Division Nutrition Research Laboratories » Chicago 30, Illinois 
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Available ONLY to 


Boxes of 21's 
mee te PROFESSIONS and Bots. of 250 & 1000 
ALSO IN TABLETS 


5 Mg and 10 Mg Samples and Literature on Request 


Reinforce Dietary Management with Positive Pharmacologic 

Encouragement. Profetamine Phosphate (monobasic amphet- 

a amine phosphate, racemic, C & C) Chewing Gum provides all 
_* the actions of amphetamine (as set forth by Freed ): 


aan . Inhibits appetite to a clinically significant degree 
S . Elevates the mood and general feeling of well-being 
. Encourages greater physical and mental activity 
. Increases sense of gastric “fullness” by salivary stimulation 
. May be taken, undetectably, anywhere, anytime 


PROFETAMIN 
ch THE SYMPATHOMIMETIC AMINE OF CHOICE PHOSPHATE . 


THE DOSAGE-FORM OF PREFERENCE }) CHEWING GUM 


(1 Freed, J.A.M.A., Feb. 8, 1947) 
U. S. Patents Pending. “Profetamine” is a trademark of Clark & Clark 
Obtainable through all leading pharmacies and surgical dealers, or order direct from: 


CLARK & CLARK x WENONAH, N. J. 


PIONEERS in AMPHETAMINE PRODUCTS for OBESITY 
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more physicians are satisfied 


The development of the new improved Biolac supplies a long-sought need in infant 
nutrition. To accomplish this, Borden scientists surveyed our present nutritional knowledge. 
They then tested more than 500 formulations. Having decided on the formula that 

would best supply the normal infant’s nutritional requirements in their most assimilable 
form, a modern plant was constructed in 1949 so that the new formula could 

also benefit from the most up-to-date techniques and control in processing equipment. 

A Biolac formula that is both new and improved is thus made available. 


Biolac is intended for prescription by every physician with infants among his patients. 
It satisfies the physician’s demand for a complete 

food to which only vitamin C need be added. 
That means it is simplicity itself to prepare 
and provides the maximum in formula 
safety for the infant. 


And yet, for all these advantages, 
Biolac costs no more. 


For up-to-date, complete 
infant nutrition, prescribe 


new improved 


Biolac 


a development of 


The Prescription Products Division 


The Borden Company Ingredients: nonfat dry milk 

solids, dextrins-maltose- 
dextrose, lactose, coconut oil, 
destearinated beef fat, lecithin, 


sodium alginate, disodium phosphate, 


ferric citrate, vitamin B,, 
concentrate of vitamin A and D 
from fish liver oils, and water. 


Homogenized and sterilized. 


Dilution: one fluid ounce to one and a half 
ounces of boiled water for each 
pound of body weight. 


Biolac is available in 13 fluid ounce tins. 


The Borden Company, Prescription Products Division 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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